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The Awakening," the second of Mr. C. Haddon Cham- 
bers plays to be offered to the American reading public, 
parallels its predecessor in the admirable technical quali- 
ties of construction, of adroit selection and presentation 
of character, and fortunate choice of incident, in its free- 
dom from merely theatrical expedients, its frequent wit 
and abundant woof of humor, that comes to the surface 
of his story whenever his fabric will permit. But it walks 
wide of the other in the choice of its subject, which dips 
far deeper into the pool of human life and brings up 
stranger things. 

In " The Tyranny of Tears,'* Mr. Chambers was con- 
tent to merely shave human nature, with delightful neat- 
ness and despatch, to the sole and commendable end of 
making it festally presentable; and the success of his 
literary barbering in the theatre answered accurately to 
its great merit. In its adroit, unhackneyed and satisfying 
treatment of the commonplace it demanded for him a 
station high amonghis fellow-craftsman, for it is the privi- 
lege of the very highest rank alone to give the accolade 
of distinction to the humble and unconsidered. 

So assured a thing is Mr. Chambers' preferment that he 
must not be rashly blamed for throwing off the mask with 
an easy confidence, after the manner of surely seated 
tyrants of all time, and showing to his subjugated public 
a frown in place of the smiling subservience with which 
he won them. This is only human, after all, and cannot 
be too harshly rebuked. But it may be respectfully pointed 
out that, in ** The Awakening," shaving has given place 
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to surgery, and that our author now draws blood, 
minor surgery, perhaps, and looks forward to no p 
bility, even, of a tragic event, but it is a more sei 
business than of old, goes deeper into life, and set 
thinking of matters beneath the pleasant surface tha 
has so successfully illustrated elsewhere. 

" The Awakening" concerns itself with a crisis ir 
life of Mr. James St. John Trower, a general practiti 
in sentiment, who during a long and industrious care< 
love-making, has sedulously avoided the narrowing 
confining influences that necessarily cramp the effor 
the specialist who may devote himself to one woman < 
He is described as a "Juggernaut in trousers," b; 
acute if hyperbolical critic of his conduct, and is, in 
that generally reprobated personage, a male flirt. 

It is a curious fact that goes far to rob the privile^ 
being a "lord of creation " of much of its attractive 
that while a coquette may serve the ends of the dr 
without disaster, and may even contribute by her hear 
conduct to swell the sum of merriment in comedy wit. 
endangering the happy ending so beloved of theatre-g( 
the introduction of a male trifler into the affairs of 
stage straightway leads to trouble. It is thus Trower' s 
rather than his conduct that makes it difficult to desc 
**The Awakening" as a comedy and quenches its ot 
wise gaiety with tears. He is neither as unusual no 
contemptible a type as it is the fashion to regard 1 
nor can he fail to awaken a sneaking sympathy in 
minds of the large number of men who have nei 
undergone the vaccination of a serious attachment 
incurred the artificial responsibilities of matrimony. T 
such this somewhat unsympathetic hero will appeal 
sneaking fashion, and not in vain, even if the sympj 
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may not be expressed. With all others the unfortunate 
protagonist must fight a losing fight for three acts and 
gain at the end little more than a drawn battle with their 
sympathies. Yet apart from his unfortunate sentimental 
automatism, he is not a bad fellow, who has " never lied 
to a man in his life," and who would never have lied to 
women, had not their hasty and unexpected deductions 
from his words forced this repugnant expedient upon 
his good nature. 

Trower is singularly unfortunate, as heroes go, in having 
to perpetrate his enormities of conduct upon two women 
of quite unusual charm if of widely different character. 
Had he trifled with less valuable human material, less 
coveted by other males in that inevitable process of identi- 
fication that gives the drama zest, he might have come out 
better. For every man that really loves his theatre p?.ays 
every part vicariously, being thus cheaply brave, beautiful, 
generous, noble or self-sacrificing, so long as the matter is 
flattering or in agreement with his tastes, but instantly 
critical and free of the author's yoke when it is no longer 
so. This point, upon which slenderly but securely spins 
the popularity of the acted drama, presses painfully upon 
Trower, hopelessly enslaved by the text. For both Lady 
Margaret Staines and Olive Lawrence, the latter played in 
the original production by an American, Miss Fay Davis, are 
drawn with quite unusual charm and presented at the criti- 
cal point of the play in a scene of quite exceptional poig- 
nancy. Nothing less than a miracle can extenuate the 
man whose conduct brought about the fairly brutal situa- 
tion at the end of Act III, and Trower' s later apology, 
while effective in itself, cannot be regarded as ample when 
looked at fairly down the long perspective of the whole 
play. 
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To the catholic lover of human nature ** The A 
ing '' presents an interesting and effective combint 
character; to the more or less conventional theatre-g 
is it repugnant to see a hero that is imheroic, for } 
is more cordially disapproved and hated by this st 
supporter of the drama than his own particular trs 
weaknesses — whenever he is not obliged to recogni 
as his own. So far as abundant humor, graceful an 
ous dialogue, fresh and interesting types of supple: 
character, and adroit employment of them can d: 
teution from this halting protagonist, Mr. Chami 
protected him ; but like the eloquent and able ad^ 
a losing cause, he gains more admiration for himt 
mercy for his client. 

This play was first produced in London at 
James's Theatre, on February 6th, 1901, under t 
agement of Mr. George Alexander. The followi 
by the author, regarding its first production, will 
with keen interest. 

** ' The Awakening ' was presented at the sadde 
in recent English history. Mr. George Alexai 
manager, and Mr. Haddon Chambers, the autt 
beginning to conduct a dress rehearsal of the p 
word came in that the illness of Her Majest 
Victoria had taken a very serious turn. The rehe 
immediately abandoned out of respect to the 
Queen, and two hours later the Empire was thr 
unprecedented grief by the annoimcement t 
Majesty was dead. 

*' Four days after the great Queen's funer 
Awakening' was produced. The entire hous 
course in the deepest mourning. It was the first 
in the English language produced under the reig 
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Edward VII, and the first new play of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The principal parts were performed by Mr. George 
Alexander, Miss Fay Davis, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss 
Charlotte Granville, Mr. C, F. Mathews, Mr. H. B. Irving, 
Julie Opp, and Mr. Vincent. The play was very en- 
thusiastically received, and was critically and apprecia- 
tively reviewed in the press. In " The Awakening " there 
is no question of "a problem," but there is a very serious 
lesson. There are many St. John Trowers in the world, 
and to most of them, perhaps, no awakening ever comes, 
but he would surely be a hard man who could live through 
the scenes with Olive Lawrence and Lady Margaret 
Staines drawn so uncompromisingly in the play without 
having the eyes of his soul opened to a just view of self 
indulgence, and the indifference to the wound inflicted 
upon the hearts of others which have marked the conduct 

of his life." 

F. E. Chase. 
Dec, 271h, 1902. 
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ACT I 

ScENB. — Tboweb's rooms, A drawing-room^ charm- 
ingly done — Louis XV. A door up L.C. leads 
to staircase, Ditor C. leads to another room. 
Door R. leads to bedroom. It is evening, after 
dinner. Cigarettes, matches, spirit stand, and soda 
water, ^c, on L. table. 

\0n curtain rising, Lord Beqinald Dugdalb, 
Miss Prescott, Cecil Bird, and Mrs. 
Herbertson are playing Bridge. Mrs. H. 
and Bird are paHners, and the former ^ 
whose partner has ma/le trumps, is playing 
the two hands The play is silent for a few 
moments. Miss P. brightens up consider*- 
ably, and play.^ in a rapid and determined 
way. Lord B. watches her play, Cecil 
hesitates before playing. 

Miss P. 

[To Bird.] Don't ruminate, Cecil. Play your 
ace. Tou can't take it to heaven with you. 

[Bird plays. Miss P. plays from Reggie's 
hand third, Mrs. H. plays fourth, 

> A 
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Miss P. takes the trick. One more ro\ 
is played in the same order^ complei 
the hand, 

Mrs. H. 
Cecil loves to hug his aces. 

BiBD. 

Cecil woiTies along quite well at Bridge, tht 
you all for kind solicitude. 

Lord B. 

[Goes hack to his seaiJ] Three hearts, partner, f 
I had three honours. Twenty-four below and i 
teen above — that's game — game all. 

[He marks. Miss P. gathers cards up i 
makes them. 

Bird. 

[Also markinf/,] Cecil made enough last week 
the game to pay all going about expenses. 

[Miss P. cuts for Bi 

Mrs. H. 
Such as cabs, tips, button-holes, eh % 

Bird. 

[Dealing cards.] No, not buttonholes — ^my flo: 
Las faith. Cabs, tips, and laundry. Cabmen, s 
vants, and laundresses have no faith, and so Brit 
becomes a blessing to the very poor. 

[Finis] ted dealing ^ all take cards up t 
sort them. 
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Miss P. 



Did you ever wake up in the middle of the night 
and remember you had forgotten to mark *' chicane * ? 

BiBD. 

Bather, it's horrid ! [Patise and look through cards, ] 
No trumps ! 

[Regqie plays a card^ Mrs. IL lays hers 
on table. 

Miss P. 
Of course. 

Bird. 
One has to play the game. 

Lord B. 
Shall I play, partner? 

Miss P. 

Please. I call it a mean, grasping game to make 
it notories every time. Jim — Jim — 

[Trowbb eiUers 0. 

Trower. 
[By Miss P.] What can I do for anybody ? 

Miss P. 
I ask you to look at these cards. 

Trower. 
Most uncheeiful. [All laugh. 
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Miss P. 



Tou wouldn't laugh if you had sat like a fX 
behind the cards I've held to-night. 

Mrs. H. 

I hope you've something to call no trumps 

[Bird passes hie cardt to Mrs. ] 
looks through tJitffi, and hand 
hack. E.EQGTE leads. Bird 
from Mrs. H.'s Tiandy which is 
on table. The play goes on in 
The tricks each time are gath 
Miss F. 

Mrs. H. 

[After sixth hand,] There, you see, we're 
in spades. Really, Cecil, it's too tiresome of 

[One more round played in 

Miss P. 
Bi*ayo, partner I How many is that % 

Eeggib. 
Seven. 

Miss P. 

I think we can give them the rest. 

TSOWER. 

[Who can see Mrs. H.'s hand,] Yes, the r( 
theirs. [Th>e hands are thrown 
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Lord B. 
[Marking,'] Twelve below, and honours ? 

Miss P. 
[Promptly.] Easy. 

Bird. 

It afflicts me to contradict you, Miss Prescott, 
but I had two aces and my partner had one. 

Lord R. 

[Marking.] Thirty above. 

[Mrs. H. cuts to Eeqqie. Bird marks. 

Miss P. 
Smile, Cecil, smile. 

Mrs. H. 

[Crossly.] I wish he wouldn't play such an asi- 
nine game when I'm his partner. 

Miss P. 
Smile, Cecil. 

[Lord R. deals, Trower moves down L. 
of table, and stands below it — between 
Reqgie and Cecil. 

Miss P. 
I do love a cheerful loser. 

Bird. 

Very dear and charming lady, I'm not quite sure 
that you are sound on the question of cheerful 
lofiing. 
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Miss P. 
What ? Reggie, am I a good loser ? I asli 

Eeqgie. 
The best in the world. 

Miss P. 

I really think I am, considering I have 
miserable sixteen hundred a year, every p€ 
which goes on my back. \Laughter from hack 
What is Margaret doing, Jim ? 

[Enter Jarvis L., with two packs < 
on small tray. He moves dom 
table, on which Tie places cards. 

Trower. 

Playing Lady Warristor a match at double d 
and, as usual, losing everything but her temp 

Miss P. 

Margaret! She is never cross with any c 
me. 

Trower. 

The privilege of one's best friend I 

Jarvis. 

Can I speak to you for a moment, sir ? 

[Jarvis airanges spirit-stand on tal 
gives Trower a look, Trower 
him L.C., bdow L. cotich. 
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Jasvib, 



\Bdow L. 8ofaJ\ A young lady called and asked 
for you just now, sir. 

Troweb. 
A young lady — ^most unusuaL 

Jabyis. 
[Discreetly,'] Yes, sir. 

Tboweb. 
What name did she give % 

Jabvis. 

None, sir. She asked if you were alone, and 
when I said you had friends, she said it didn't 
matter^ and drove away in her cab. 

Tboweb. 

What was she like, Jarvis ? 

[The players gather and sort their cards. 

Jabvis. 

Most becoming young lady, sir. I'm sure it wasn't 
a charity case. 

Tboweb. 
Dark or fair? 

Jabvis. 

Dark| sir — and very pleasing. 
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Tboweb. 
Thank you, Jarvi& 

Miss P. 

\lAi6hing at Iter cards in disgust.'] Oh — oh- 
Jim, come herel [Shows Iter cards,] Now ] 
you 

[Tboweb goes up to R. q 

LOBD B. 

[Firmly,] Partner, I make it hearts. 

[ Jabvis ex 

Miss P. 

[In despair,] And he makes it hearts. No, r 
I could not play — ^it makes me too nervous, 
them, somebody ! 

[RiseSf and bangs cards on table, Tb< 
who is on her R., takes them. 

Tboweb. 
[Soothingly,] But your hand goes down. 

[Mrs. H. leads a card^ Tboweb pu 
down on table. 

Miss P. 

[Leaving her chair, moves up 0.] I don't 
whether it goes down or up. It's too disgug 
I couldn't take a trick — my highest card's a 
You play it for me, or put it down, or thr 
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out of the window. I'm far too nervous. Ill pay 
when the score's made up — I loathe the game. 

\B,ed and flurried she gets away 0. from 
Teower, and goes into the other room 
C. The others watch her exit. Tboweb 
takes Miss V.^b place in the game. 

Bird. 
Beally, that dear lady's temper 

Lord R. 

Temper 1 Nonsense ! Play. 

[Beggie pZa^a a card from Trower's hand, 
Cecil plays second- after Reggie says 
Play, Reggie thirds Mrs. H. fourth, 
Trower picks up tricks, Reggie leads 
each time, 

Trower. 
[After third hand,"] No diamonds, partner. 

Lord R. 
No diamonds ! 

Mrs. H. 
How dull I 

Bird. 

I call it beastly luck ! 

\Play proceeds till Lord R. throws dovm 
last six cards, 

Trower. 
Excellent! 

Bird. 

[Crossly J] Simply beastly I 
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Lord E. 

Three hearts, twenty-four; game and rubba 
and four honours in one hand — sixty-four above. 

\Make» up score and accm 
[Pause. Bird also makes up acco'k 
Tboweb and Mrs. H. looking on. 

Bird. 
What do you make it, Lord Reginald ? 

Lord R. 

A hundred and eighty-four points — forty 
shillings ; and a pound the rubber — three pou 

six 

Bird. 

That's it — it ruins my average for the week ; 
may say what you like, but Miss Frescott's ten 
is enough to spoil any game. 

Lord R. 

[Rise, and drag chair over to R. table and 
Miss Frescott is always delightful I 

Mrs. H. 

[Rise, and cross at hack and dovm to L. sofaJ] 
settle with you at lunch to-morrow, Reggie. 

Lord R. 
Whenever you like, dear friend. 

Bird. 
[Who 18 adding figures in a Little hook,"] Oh, hot 

Trower. 
What's the matter, Cecil 2 
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Bird. 
I forefiee a week of self -deniaL 

Troweb. 

Start it with a whisky and soda. 

\At gpirit-gtand. 
[Mbs. H. is down at couch L. Troweb 
crosses to hack of L.C. cotu^ Bird 
rises and moves to 'EL, of card-table. 

Bird. 

No, thanks. [Closes his book.'\ Eight pounds 
seven and six the wrong side of the week. 

Lord B. 
[Yawning.'] Poor old man ! 

Bird. 

[Sits on edge of card-table.] No small luxuries 
next week — no self-indulgences — no pleasant little 
sins. 

Mr& H. 

No riding in cabs. 

Bird. 

No, no cabs! I can't ride in 'buses because I 
look out of place, and I can't walk because I have a 
com. 

Lord R. 

Is papa still obdurate ? 

Bird. 
Papa is a beast 1 
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Lord B. 

You shouldn't say that. I remember my dt 
old father — the best that ever lived — [Reggie ta 
a cigarette and lights it Bird wakes a grim 
and goes up C, a qvick eodt into the other roo 
— saying to me once — bless me, I can see h 
now — you never met the old man, did you ? — [Lei 
back, thinking Bird is still there J\ — I say, j 
never met — \^Looks round, rises and follows Ce< 
off, saying'^ — I say, you never met the old m£ 
did you ? 

[Goes oiU slowly after Bird, 

Trowbr. 
[To Mrs. H.] Shall we make up another rubbei 

Mrs. H. 

[On L. couch.] No, I shall have to go on 
the FuUboroughs in a few moments. Smok 
[Trower takes cigarette from L. table,] Sit and ta 
to me, and try not to look so blase. How long it 
since we have been alone together ! 

Trower. 

[Sits C] I assure you, my dear Edith, th 
beastly Foreign Office — 

Mrs. H. 

Nothing could wound me so much as an excu 
from you, Jim. 
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Trower. 

Of course. Anyway, ypu know the Chief, and 
can imagine that since this African trouble — 

Mrs. H. 
His lordship is fortunate in his private secretary. 

Trower. 

One tries, and of course it's enormously inter- 
esting — 

Mrs. H. 

YouVe not lost your ambition ? 

Trower. 
No, I think I shall go on all right. 

Mrs. H. 

Some day I shall look up to you from afar and 
8ay, " There is the great man with whom I once had 
a sweet friendship." 

Trower. 

[ WiXh a light laugh,] But why the distance ? 

Mrs. H. 
Because a breach either closes or widens. 

Trower. 
My dear Edith, you alarm me. Is there a breach I 

Mrs. n. 
I used to see you at least once a week. 
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Tbowbb. 

This wretched war — The truth ia^ I have b 
nowhere lately. 

Mrs. H. 
Bruton Street, for eicample \ 

Tboweb. 

\With affected thoughtfyXneaaJ] Bruton Str 
Bruton Street, let me see— who's in Bruton Stre 

Mrs. H. 

[Imitating him.'] Yes — who is in Bruton Str- 
How provoking ! 

Trower. 
There's old Admiral Gelding. 

Mrs. H. 

Yes, and the Martineaus at 207 — and — and I 
Staines at 103. [Sweetly,] Dear Margaret — 

Trower. 

Ah I now I remember, I did call on Margaret 
day. 

Mrs. H. 

Then your brougham has been even more 
voted. Three times this week these eyes have 
it at Margaret's door. 

Trower. 
My dear Edith, you must have — [ 
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Mbs. H^ 

\Tiderru'pting quickly,^ Watched you? No! 
[Slight pause!] You know I couldn't have done 
that sort of thing even if my interest in you had 
been much greater. Say you're sorry. 

[He goes to her and sits with her 
on couch. 



I am sorry, very. 



Tbower, 

[Sits by Tier on couch. 



Mrs. H. 
If 8 only a matter of having eyes. 

Trowbr. 
I always admired yours. 

Mrs. H. 
Naturally. And a dressmaker. 

Trower. 
Explain. 

Mrs H. 

The lady who is graciously pleased to make my 
frocks — 

Trower. 

I have recollections of Paris. 

[He is about to take her hand, but 
she quickly removes it, 

Mrs. n. 

Foolish person. I'm speaking of simple summer 
frocks. Well, the lady in question lives in Sack- 
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ville Street, and my coachman thinks the wa 
Sackville Street to Sussex Square — I live tl: 
you used to know — is by Bond Street and '. 
Street — but no doubt you've studied the map. 

Trower. 

Then I may consider myself convicted of tl 
dissipation of afternoon calls. What next? 

Mrs. H. 

Only that you ought to have called on m* 
sionally, all the same, we were such pals. 

Trower. 
1*11 come to-morrow afternoon. 

Mrs. H. 
I shall not be at home to you, 

Trower. 
That is particularly horrid of you. 

Mrs. H. 

I shall allow you to do nothing that couJ 
Margaret. 

Trower, 
Margaret? 

Mrs. H. 

That is my revenge on her. 

Trower. 
For what? 

Mrs. H. 

For having robbed me of my dear friend. 
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Trowbr. 

But, my dear Edith, Margaret is nothing more to 
me than a friend — as you ara 

Mrs. H. 
Oh, Jim. 

Trower. 

Edith, I give you my word, 

Mrs. H. 
Don't. I wouldn't believe you. 

Trowbr. 
I'm prepared to take any sort of oath. 

Mrs. H. 
I should think so. 

Trower. 
[iS'mtZtn^.] You are hopeless. 

Mrs. H. 
Quite. Well ! 

Trower. 

Even if what you suggest were true, which I 
assure you it is not — 

Mrs. H. 

No ! No ! Of course not ! Of coiuTse not ! 

Trower. 

Even if it were true, you would be wrong, because 
Margaret is incapable of unreasonable jealousy. 

B 
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Mrs. H. 

Margaret is as human as the rest of us. I am e 
that if I had accepted the love you so eloquei 
offered me a couple of years ago, I should have h 
just as jealous and eicacting as Margaret. Th 
heavens, I preferred your friendship. However 
appears that cannot last, and I will make my < 
as your dear friend as gracefully as I can. \^tl 
about to interrupt,^ No, don't speak. You wani 
say something kind, and that would really hurt 
As it iSy I don't think I'm really hurt. 

Tbowkk. 

Of course^ my dear Edith, you know you are h 
ing me. 

Mrs. H. 

Am I, just a little? In a way I'm glad, fo 
shows that your heart is all right, although, your 
is all wrong. 

Tboweb. 

[Smiling hut groaning.] I know — I know. 

Mrs. H. 
You make love to every nice woman you meet 

Trowbr. 
[In despair.] Dear Edith 1 

Mrs. H. 

With a man like you, to make love indiscr: 
nately is a predisposition. You don't check it, ar 
becomes a habit ; you let it run riot, and it beco 
a vice. Very often you are successful, occasion 
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mnch to your sorprise and embarrassment. The 
reason of it is that all women are fools, and many 
of them unhappy fools. And so they tumble into 
jour careless net, and then the trouble begins, or, 
as that slangy Cecil Bird would say, *' the band 
plays." 

Trower. 

Hard sayings, Edith. [i?«e, cto^i R.O. 

Mrs. H. 

\Bige^ go to him C] They are true, Jim. That's 
why I*m anxious about Margaret ; I fear she'll have 
a liad time. 

Trower. 

[Lightly^l Nonsense! [Riaea, 

Mrs. H. 
She is more emotional than I. 

Trower. 
Nonsense ! 

Mrs. H. 

It will be a greater shock to her than it would 
have been to me ; for the reason, if one dare say so, 
that she has less intelligence than I. 

Trower. 

Non [He is about to say Nonsense, hut stops 

abruptly. BowsJ] There are few women, Edith, of 
whom that might not be said. 

Mrs. H. 

[Curtseying, "] So sweet of you. [Then her manner 
changes and she goes to him.] Jim, I want you to be 
kind to Margar«^t. 
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Trowbr. 

It would be impossible for you to recommend 
one to my kindness in vain. 

Mrs. H. 

Ah I how insincere. Don't you know I'm 
deadly earnest. Every one knows Arthur Stai 
is a brute, and that Margaret has had a bad t 
with him. 

Erder Lady Maboabet Staines, C. 
I want your promise that you will be kind to hei 

Margaret. 

[Dovm 0.] Who has Jim to be kind to ? Or i 
a secret? 

Mrs. n. 

To my darling Faustine. You know my chest 
mare ; she is too much for me just now, and Ji 
going to ride her for a week or two. Isn't it nic 
him, dear Margaret ? 

Margaret. 

Too sweet. Look, Jim, all winnings. 

[tS/iowtng mm 
Trower. 

Cash at Bridge is manna in the wilderness. 

[Lady Margaret moves to Mrs H., ] 

Mrs. H. 

[Significantly, "l And so you promise to be 'v 
kind to her? 

Trowbr. 

[Smiling,^ I promise. 
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Mbs. H. 

\Bviiing a fiower straight on Makgaret's dress,'] 
Dear Margaret, how perfectly sweet you are looking. 
[Crossing and going up R.C.] I must get my cloak. 

[Exit Mrs. H., R. 

[Pause, Margaret and Trower look at 
each other ^ smiling. 



WeU? 
Well? 
How are you % 



Margaret. 

Trower. 

Margaret. 

[Holding out her hand to him. 
Trower. 



How are you % 



[Takivvg both her hands, 

Margaket. 
Haven't seen you alone for ages. 

Trower. 
Since five o'clock this afternoon. 

Margaret. 
That's ages ! You don't love me. 

Trower. 
You know I da 
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Margaret. 

Then why in Heaven's name don't you ki 
\He looks eautiotisly rotmd, then kisses Tier. 
jealous. 

Trower. 
Of wbomt 

Margaret. 
Edith. 

Trower. 
Absurd! 

Margaret. 
I believe she used to love you. 

Trower. 
How long have you had this precious know] 

Margaret. 

Oh, quite a long time before — before tts, [Jt 
If anything cotild have been before us. 

Enter Mrs. Herbertson. Trower goes ovei 
to bell, Trower touches hell. 

Mrs. H. 
Good night, dear, dear Margaret. 

Margaret. 

Good night, dear. 

[They kiss with much of 

[Mrs. H. moves up L. and Lady M. 
R.O. 
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Tboweb. 

\Ai (Zoor.lMrs. Herbertson's carriage. 

[Tbowbb goeB to fhe door L. wiih Mb8. H. 

Mbs. H. 

[Cheerfully.] Good night, Jim. I have enjoyed 
myself. Bemember your promise. 

TSOWEB. 

Good night. 

[Eemains at the door for a moment. 
[Mabgaret reTnains C. Tboweb comes 
L.O. 

Maboarbt. 

[B.C.] Toull come to Blair House next week ? 

Tboweb. 
[G.J Lady Warristor hasn't asked me. 

Mabqabet. 

She's going to. Do come, Jim. You know how 
sweet and kind she is, and how cleverly she under- 
stands things. 

Tboweb. 

I know. I shall certainly come if it's at all 
possible. 

Eater Miss Fbescott, 0., and Lobd Reggie. They 
are followed by Lady Warristob and Cecil 
BiBD, wJio are talking together. Lobd Reggie 
goes down L., Miss Pbescott down C. Lady 
Wabbistob and Cecil stop talking up 0. 

Miss F. 
[C.| going to Tboweb.] You are a perfect dear. 
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Trower. 
[L.O.] What have I done? 

Miss P. 

Won that rubber for me. If you weren't aire 
so vain I'd kiss jou. 

Trower. 
[Coming nearer to Tier.] Do. 

Miss P. 

[Appealing to everyhodij,] Well! Did you ' 
hear anything so impudent ? Margaret, I ask y 

Margaret. 
You're blushing, my dear. 

Miss P. 

Of course I am. I always get red at the ] 
thing. It's only rude health ; I believe that's 
no one ever conceived a passion for me, I'm 
healthy. 

Trower. 

[TaMng Lord R.'s arm and moviug with hh 
Miss P.] Anyway, it was Reggie who won 
rubber for you, and as he has no vanity — 

Lord R. 

[0.] None, I assure you — ^you need hav( 
sci'uples. Miss Prescott. 
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Miss P. 

[Pushing them away,] Be off with you. [Reggie 
arid Trower get back L.C.] I despise men. Cecil, 
Where's my money? Pay up ! 

[Stretches out her open hand dramatically, 
[Lady W. joins Margaret down R. 

Bird. 
[Coming doum C] My dear lady- 
Miss P. 

Dear lady be blowed. [Holding out her fiand."] 
I demand money with menaces. 

Bird. 

Now you really don't suppose I go about in the 
evening ruining my clothes with pieces of metal. 
In the morning your winnings shall assume the 
dignity of a cheque. 

Miss P. 

All right. [Goes up R.O. Reggie goes up L.C. 
to Ijock.^ Margaret, I'm going. [Goes L. 

[Cecil crosses to Lady W., R.C. 

Margaret. 
Bring my cloak with you, dear. 

Miss P. 
Tes, dear. 

[.Ert^L. 
Bird. 

[WTio has been talking to Lady W.] Well, good 
night, Lady Warristor. [Shaking hands. 
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Lady W. 

Gk)od night, Cecil. Bemember Friday. 

[Bbggie goes dovm A.O. to Ladi 

Bird. 

[0.] Friday, with great pleasure. You're ' 
kind. Good night, Margaret. \Shaldng Iwa 
Good night, Lord Beggie. Good night, Jim. [( 
L.O.] A thousand thanks for a most deligl 
evening. IVe ruined my average, but my diges 
is unimpaired. 

[Tboweb goes to the door with 

Tboweb. 

[L.O., in a low voice.] I say, old man, are 
really worried? 

BiBD. 

[0.] A bit, I confess. But don't you bother. 

Tboweb. 

It's no bother. Gome and see me at the c 
to-morrow. 

BiBD. 

You're too good^ Jim. Fa's bound to un1 
some time; otherwise — well, I can only antici 
a performance by the band. 

Tboweb. 
To-morrow, then. Good night. 

BiBD. 

Good night, Jim. [€hes up 

[Miss F. with Mabgabet's doak e 
B., and cross 0. to Mabgabet. 

BiBD. 
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Lady W. 

[OoMes C. to Tbower.] Mr. Trower, I want yon 
to come to Blair House from Friday till Monday. 
Qoite a small party, only ourselves. 

Tbower. 

There is nothing I should like better, Lady War- 
ristor, only — I'm a little afraid of the chief. 

Lady W. 
Bother the chief ! 

Troweb. 

The chief is bothered. However, I'll let you know 
during the week if I may leave it like that. 

Lady W. 

Of course 111 let you leave it — [going up R.] — like 
that — [by door\ — and of course I shall expect you. 

[Troweb joins Lady M. up C. Exit 
Lady W., R. Trower takes Mar- 
garet's cloak from her, and helps her 
on with it a little up stage C. They 
talk. Miss P. moves doicn R.O. to 
Reggie — she is putting hei* gloves on. 

Lord R. 
May I come and see you soon % 

Miss P. 

Any afternoon you like ; but make it late, as I'm 
out so much. I'm doing Mrs. Koppinger's party for 
her, and it's a fearful bother. Where is one to get 
men from % I ask you. 
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Lord R. 
Difficult just now. 

Miss P. 

Of course one can always fill up with the mc 
who are men more by circumstance than choic 
Like the poor, they^re always with us. Both' 
Africa I It's swallowed all our best men. 

LOBD R 

\PuLling Ma moustache.^ Humph I 

Miss P. 

[Quickly laying her hand on his arm,] All but 
very few golden men who couldn't go, one of who 
is the dearest old thing in the world, and wi 
come and take tea with me on Tuesday at 5.30. 
mention no names 

[They shake hands, and look in each othei 
eyes with an affection that has nev 
been spoken. 

Lord R. 

Delighted. Good night. 

[They remain R., taJkin 
[Miss P. goes to Margaret. Lady ^ 
bustles in R. Trower touches the be 
Servant appears in doorway. 

Lady W. 

Good night, Margaret. [Kisses her. Gross L.< 
to Trower.] Good night, dear Mr. Trower. II 
been charming. [Shakes hand 

[Trower goes to door '. 
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Trower. 
\At door,^ Lady Warristor's carriage. 

Lady W. 

tUp L.O.] Good night, everybody. [Chvss Trowkr 
i.] Remember Friday. 

Trower. 

I do hope I'll be able to come. Good night. 
\IJxit L. Trower crosses to back of tab/e.] Now, 
why don't you three nice people stay a little longer ? 

Margaret. 
[Dovm L.O.] Oh yes — do let^s. 

Miss P. 

[Dovm R.C.] You stay, Margaret, by all means ; 
but as for me, I'm going home. I demand eight 
hours' sleep. It's the only way to keep healthy in 
mind and body. 

Margaret. 

Of course, you know I can't stay without you. 
How extremely disagreeable you are sometimes. 

Miss P. 

My dear, I hope you'll excuse my having been 
born ; but I'm going to my lonely little bed anyway. 
Jim, order a hansom for me. 

[Crosses to L. aiid rings bell. 

Margaret. 

[FollotaiTig her a littie.] Oh, don't be absurd. Of 
course 1*11 drive you. Good night, Reggie. Good 
night, Jim. 



Good night. 
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Lord R. 

[Miss F. toaits at door I 
Mabgaret. 



To-morrow. 

Tboweb. 
Of course. [Go up to doo 

Margaret. 

[To Miss P., L.O., ai door,] Pig 1 1 

[Exit Margaret and Miss P., ] 
[Trower tlien turns light out on C. tahl 

Trower. 
Well, old man, I think we must have a drink. 

Lord K. 

[Crossing L.O., looking after Miss P.] No moi 
thanks ; isn't she a charming woman ? 

Trower. 
[Doum B.O.] Very. [Lights a cigar et 

Lord K. 
So frank I [Sits on sofa 

Trower. 
[Mildly.'] Yes. [At table 

Lord K. 

I don't know how to express it. I'm always 
fool talking about a woman, or to one for tl 
matter. 

Trower. 

Nonsense. 
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Lord B. 

Yes, I am ; but I was going to say that there is 
something so magnificently honest about her. You 
oouldn% for instance, imagine her telling a lie or 
doing a mean thing. 

Tboweb. 

No. ^Slight pause, then more decidedly.] No^not 
a lie or a mean thing from a woman's point of view. 

Lord B. 

[Rise^ erasB 0. to Mm.'] One realises what an un- 
worthy devil one is when one meets a woman like 
Miss Prescott. 

Tboweb. 
Miss Prescott ? 

Lord B. 

Yes ; we're talking about her, aren't we t 

Trowbr. 
Of course. 

[Lord B. looks at Trower unecuUy, 

Lord B. 

I must be going. Good night. 

[Shaking hands toith Trower. 

Trower. 

[Holding his hand.] You are right, Beggie. She's 
a good soul, and goodness has a sort of unconscious 
freemasonry of its own. 

Lord B. 
No one knows that better than you, old man. 
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Trower, 

\Pa%ned?[ I ! I ! \He seems about to add something 
then controls himself and says quietly] Good night. 

[Taking him up to L. door 
\Exit Lord R. in his oicn deliberate manner 
[Trower looTcs after him^ then comes int 
the room and is thoughtful. Hi 
thoughts are apparently painful. 1% 
noise of the front door being shut i 
heard. Trower idly gathers the card, 
together, then throws them down on tabl 
and goes over to R. and sits. 

Enter Jarvis, L., vjith evening newspaper on salver, 
which he hands to Trower. 

Jarvis. 

Shall you be going out, sir ? 

[Pulling 0. table down a little 

Trower. 

No, Jarvis ; give me a whisky and seltzer. 

[Throws himself into' a chair R 

Jarvis. 

[Goes to spirit-stand, L., taking a glass whisky anc 
seltzer over on salver.] I 'ope everything was satisfac- 
tory to-night, sir ? 

Trower. 

Everything but the cutlets ; they weren't done. 

Jarvis. 
The griirs Mr& Wickham's one weakness, sir. 1 
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must tell her again. The Mooasiline locked a dream, 
sir. 

[Howls drink to Tsoweb, then begins to 
pKt chairs away from C. table, 

Tbower. 

[Ind^erenttyJ\ Tes, yon ought to have asked the 
name of the jonng ladj who called. 

Jasyis. 

I did, sir, but she didn't give it She laughed a 
little and said, " Oh, I'm nobody." [Trower starts 
slightly. \ She had a pretty way of laughin', sir. 

Trower. 

Ton may put the hall lights out. [Jarvis crosses to 
door.'\ I'm going to bed. 

Jarvis. 

Yes, sir. [He goes. When he reaches the door an 
electric bell is Tieard.] That's the door bell, sir. 
Shall you be at home ? 

Trower. 

See who it is. [Exit Jarvis L. ; long pause. Goes 
softly tff the door and listens.] It's all right, Jarvis, 
show the lady up. [Aiioth£r pause ; Trower brings 
Olivb Lawrence into the room^ How do you do ? 

[Gross C. 

\He then crosses back to the door L. He 

Jiesitates ab'jiU closing it^ and finally 

leaves it a little bit ajar. He slowly 

returns to her ; she has moved duwn 11.0. 

Olive. 
[K.O., nervously. 1 Was 1 wrong to come? 
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Trowkr, 

\Pained?^ I ! I ! \He seems about to add eomethim 
hen controls himself and says quietly] Good oight. 

[Taking him up to L. doo 
[Exit Lord R. in his own deliberate manne 
[Trowbe looks after him, then comes in\ 
the room and is thoughtful, H 
thoughts are apparently painful. T) 
noise of the front door being shut \ 
heard. Trower idly gathers the care 
together, then throws them down on tab 
and goes over to R. and sits. 

Enter Jarvis, L., igith evening netospaper on salver^ 
which he hands to Trower. 

Jarvis. 

Shall jou be going out, sir ? 

[Fulling 0. table down a littl 

Trower. 

No, Jarvis ; give me a whisky and seltzer. 

[lliroics himself into' a chair I 

Jarvis. 

[Goes to spirit'Stand, L., taking a glass whisky an 
seltzer over on salver.] I *ope everything was satisfac 
lOry to-night, sir ? 

Trower. 

Everything but the cutlets ; they weren't dona 

Jarvis. 
The grill's Mra Wickham's one weakness, sir. 
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must tell her again. The Moussiline looked a dream, 
sir. 

\Haniis drink to Trowee, then begins to 
put chairs away from 0. table. 

Trower. 

[Indifferently.] Yes, you ought to have asked the 
name of the young lady who called. 

Jasvis. 

I did, sir, hut she didn't give it. She laughed a 
little and said, " Oh, I'm nobody." [Trower starts 
slightly. ] She had a pretty way of laughin*, sir. 

Trower. 

You may put the hall lights out. [Jarvis crosses to 
door.'\ I'm going to bed. 

Jarvis. 

Yes, sir. [He goes. When he reaches the door an 
electric bell is heard.'] That's the door bell, sir. 
Shall you be at home 1 

Trower. 

See who it is. [Exit Jarvis L. ; long pause. Goes 
softly to the door and listens.] It's all right, Jarvis, 
show the lady up. [Another pause ; Trower brings 
Olivb Lawrence into the room^ How do you do % 

[Gross C. 

\He then crosses back to the door L. He 

hesitates about closing it, and finally 

leaves it a little bit ajar. He slowly 

returns to her ; she has moved down K.O. 

Olive. 
[B.O., nervously. 1 Was I wrong to come? 

G 
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myself, "I'm going to see him." But suddenly a 
dreadful thought came — suppose you were out. I 
felt myself turn pale. Do you know what that 
feeling is? 

Trower. 
Yes, dear. 

Olive. 

I suppose every one who is in love knows it 
Well, we drew up at the house and you xoere at 
home, only — only you had a party. 

\Rue» and stands by him. 

Troweb. 
A very few friends. 

Olive. 
Any ladies ? 

Trower. 

Well, yes — certainly there were ladiea. 

Olive. 
Pretty ones ? 

Trower. 

Ye-es — one might say so. 

[Slight pause. Olivers thougMfvX; sudn 
denly her face glows, and she puts her 
hands to Tier bosom and fully fogies the 
audience. 

Olive, 

[Moves a little C] I wouldn't care if all the most 

beautiful women in London were here, so long as 

you kept thought of me. [Turning to him. 

[Trower looks at her wonderingly. The 

great faith of her heart is obviously a 

revelation to him. She turns to him. 
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I wmnted to see joa. Jim. [Lootimg towardt door 
Lb] WmMr. JmrvisheftritiflcaUjonJimt 



Ko ; Jarris doem't Estoi — he's ezoeptiaDai. 

OUTK. 



I wmnted to see you, so I wrote to Mr. Alwid^, 
the aoKcator, ■■•^^g an appointment to call on him. 



Whj didn't joa make an appointoient with me 
instead? 

Olitb. 

I wanted to surprise yon, and I — I wasn't qnito 
sore if 700 wanted to see me in London. Mr. 
Alwiek wroto back asking me to stay the night with 
his familj. I'm sore it would have been very nice ; 
they live at Hammersmith. But I went to an hotel 
instead — because— because — I wanted to see you. 

Trower. 
But 70a mustn't go to hotels alona 

Olivb. 

It's only a very little one — where father used to 
stay when he came to London. 

Trowkb. 

Ton don't understand, dear. Girls don't stay 
alone at hotels. 
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Olive. 

But I'm a woman. You forget I*m twenty-two. 

[Leans on edge of B. tabl 
[Slight pause. He looks away from he 

Trower. 
You probably haven't a maid with you ? 

Olivb. 

Of course not. I don't own one, unless Mr 
Selby counts. Perhaps I ought to have brougl 
her. \Slowly a smile steals over her face.^ Mr 
Selby would be funny in London, wouldn't she, Jin 
Can't you see her side curls bobbing? [Laugi 
merrily. Tbower melts into a laiigh.'\ But 1 forgo 
I oughtn't to laugh. [Beccmies demurely grave.] V. 
in disgrace. [Looks at him sideways,] I oughtn't * 
have come. My conduct has been most improper. 

Teower. 

[Ptds chair R.O. for her. He takes chair fro 
L.C. to 0. and sits.] Sit down and tell me how y< 
spent the evening. 

Olive. 

Oh, it's been a beautiful evening. I dined at n 
little hotel, such a good dinner, and every now ai 
then I whispered to myself, ** I'm going to me 
HiBi." I didn't say Jim, or "my darling" — you' 
sure Mr. Jarvis can't hear ? 

Tboweb. 
Quite sure. 
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Oliyb. 
Mr. Jarvis's reflections don't interest ma 

Troweb. 

\La,ughB^ tcith a trace of vexation, and shakes her 
ffently,'] You're a hopeless girl. 

Olive. 

[Steadfastly.l Hopelessly in love. 

[He sits on tJie edge of a table C, and 
draws he7' to him. 

Trower. 

Now, listen ; it's natural that you shouldn't quite 
understand, for your bringing up was, to say the 
least of it, unconventional. No mother to look after 
you ; a father who doted on you, but let you run wild 
like a fay. 

Olive. 
He was a darling. 

Trower. 

But he was engrossed in his art. He taught you 
nothing. 

Olive. 

He taught me everything. 

Trower. 
Nothing about the world. 

Olive. 

He hated the world. He loved only beautiful 
things — nature and art and truth, and he taught 
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myself, '^rni going to see him." But suddenly 
dreadful thought came — suppose you were out, 
felt myself turn pale. Do you know what thi 
feeling is ? 

Tbower. 
Yes, dear. 

Olivb. 

I suppose every one who is in love knows i 
Well, we drew up at the house and you wen 
home, only — only you had a party. 

\Rises and, stands by ki\ 

Trower. 
A very few friends. 

Olivr 
Any ladies ? 

Trower. 

Well, yes — certainly there were ladiea. 

Olivb. 
Pretty ones % 

Tboweb. 

Ye-es — one might say so. 

[Slight patLse. Olive is thoughtftd ; st 
denly her face glows, and she puts \ 
hands to Tier bosom and fully faces 
audience. 

Olive. 

[Moves a little C] I wouldn't care if all the m 

beautiful women in London were here, so long 

you kept thought of me. [Tuming to h 

[Trower looks at her wonderingly. t 

great faith of her heart is obvioush 

revelation to him. She turns to Mm. 
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OUTK. 

Tod do think of me — aomedmes, Jim f 



I do, Olivo. [.fiuei, tmi macn to her. 

Ouvs. 
Often? 



Alwaya. [NennudyJ] In tmth yoa are Terj much 
on my oonacienoeL 

OUYX. 

[A UUie arMy hut very tenderly,'\ Is that some- 
where near yoor hearty dear? 

Tbowsr. 

\Mmck moved^ comes to her J] Very near my hearty 
little one. 

OUYX. 

Then Fd Hke to stay there. 

[Fuiting Tier hand on Jus shoulder^ 

Tboweb. 
YoQwilL 

[He tmoaths Iter hair caressingly. Hure 
is a sligJU pause^ which she breaks sud^ 
denly with a little sigh. 

Oliyx. 

\Going away B. a Utile.] Well, when I found you 
had a party— [fTiorin^ up 'R, a little^ looks round the 
room admiringly] — and, of course, having such heau- 
tifol rooms, you must entertain your friends 
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Tboweb. 

^Playfidly^ Don't stop to wrestle with cause a 
effect, dear, but go straight on. 

Olive. 

\At hack of R.C. chair,'] That's what I told my d 
cabman to do, and he did. But of course I had 
intention of letting you off ; so, after what I thou| 
a reasonable time, I told him to come straight ba 
and he did. [Coming dawn 

Tboweb. 

And so here you are, somewhere near midnight, 
the rooms of a — bachelor. 

Olive. 

Safe in the rooms of the man I love. 

[Moving towards h 
Tboweb. 

But, my dear child, don't you see how comp 
mising it is? 

Olive. 
For whom ? 

Tboweb. 

For you. [Short latigh.] It would be difficult 
compromise me. 

Olive. 

What does compromise mean? Other peo 
knowing when you're in love? 

Tboweb. 

Something like that. What do you suppose, 
instance, Jarvis thinks ? 
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Olive. 
Hr. Jarvis's reflections don't interest me. 

Trower. 

\Laughs^ with a trace of vexation ^ and shakes her 
gently.] You're a hopeless girl. 

Olive. 

[Steadfastly,] Hopelessly in love. 

[He sits on the edge of a table C, and 
draws hei* to him, 

Trower. 

Now, listen ; it's natural that you shouldn't quite 
understand, for your bringing up was, to say the 
least of it, unconventional. No mother to look after 
you ; a father who doted on you, but let you run wild 
like a fay. 

Olive. 
He was a darling. 

Trower. 

But he was engrossed in his art. He taught you 
nothing. 

Olive. 

He taught me everything. 

Trower. 
Nothing about the world. 

Olive. 

He hated the world. He loved only beautiful 
things — nature and art and truth, and he taught 
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Tboweb. 
If looxna 

Olivb, 

Where tdll you stay ? 

Tbower. 
Blair Hoiise. 

With Lady Warristor? 

TboweRs 
Yea Do you know her ? 

Olive. 

Yery little, but father knew her well. He 
painted her portrait. She sometimes asks me to 
the house. [Pat«e.J You don't seem glad you're 
coming near me, Jim. I seem to have lost you, and 
don't know how to win you back. I suppose it's 
because I don't know the way of the world well 
enough. 

[Trower walks down stage L., a prey 
to painfid thought. Suddenly Trower 
comes back to her, and lifting her, he 
swings her standing on to the annchair. 
Then he stepa back and stands with his 
arms stretched out. 

Troweb, 
[Turning and holding out his arms C,] Coma 

Olive, 

Ah, it's really you after all. 

[She Jauylis gleefully^ and springt into 
his arms. 
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Tboweb. 
[Eepenfantly] No ! [He moves away from her, 

Olive. 
You are angry with me ? 

Tboweb. 

I am angry with myself — you really mustn't stay 
here any longer. 

Olive. 

I'm very sorry I came — very ! 

[She goett slowly towards the door. 

Tboweb. 

Wait ! What a child you are ! [Goes up L. and 
rings hell. Meturning to C] Now look very prim, 
for the terrible Mr. Jarvis is coming. [Olive affects 
a prim appearance. Enter Jabvis, L.] My coat 
and hat. 

Jabvis. 
Yes, sir. [Exit L. 

Olive. 

[In a low voice but without moving.^ What are you 
going to do ? 

Tboweb. 

Drive you to your hotel. 

Olive. 

In my beautiful hansom? Oh, you are good. 
[Then roguishly.] But won't it — won't it be com- 
promising ? 

Troweb. 

[Smiling.] Damnably, but lesg so than your being 
here, little one. 
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liquors, Bibd selects another chair R.O. 
and is about to sit when Tboweb gently 
takes it from him. 

Teower. 

Bespect for an aged diplomat. Thanks, old man. 

[SitsQ. 
[He sits between Margaret an( Miss 
Prescott. The Footman places coffee 
on table before Lady W., who jjours it 
out. Lord Reooie takes the remain- 
ing available chair and sits L. 

Lady W. 
Coffee, Margaret ? [Cecil goes to Lady W. 

Margaret. 
No, thank you. 

[She lies back in her chair ^ fanning her* 
self 

Lady W. 

[Handing a cuj) to Bird.] For Miss Prescott. 

[Bird crosses C. to Miss P. ; liands cup, 
[Miss P. puts work down on sofa. 

Lady W. 

Will you take coffee, Mr. Trower ? 

[Cecil crosses back to Lady W. 

Trowbr. 

If you please. Lady Warristor. Do you mind, 
Cecil ? 

Bird. 
Too delighted. 

[Takes cup from Lady W. to Trower, R.O. 

D 
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Tboweb. 

[Taking eup.] Thanks, Cecil. Isn't he a good chap, 
Margaret — and all the while he's really dying to sit 
down. 

Lady W. 

There's a nice chair over there, Mb. Bibd. 

[Points to a chair in the distance. 

Bird. 

[Sqtiais on tJie ground in front of table.'] Mother 
Earth w^l do for me, Lady Warristor. 

[The Butler has been offering liquors^ which 
have been refused. He now bends down 
to Bird. 

Butler. 

[B. of Ceoil.] Brandy, Benedictine, Kummel, sir? 

Bird. 
Benedictine, please. [Tehees glass. 

[Butler hands liquors to Trower and 
takes his coffee-cup. Exit Butler and 
Footman. Trower's eyes are closed 
and his hat tilted forward, Margaret 
peeps under his hat^ then takes a flower 
from her belt and fastens it gently in 
his buttonhole. 

Miss P. 
Talk, Keggie. [Gives Reggie her coffee-cup. 

Lord R. 

I can't, dear friend. Talking*s not in our family 
on the men's side. They used to call my father 
William the Silent. 



ACT II 



€f Ae pnwwit, Bbwr H<mm^ Darm^ 
ikire, GardeM table amd chain eareiefdjf ahoml — 
More or lag ujtder a bip tree LkC, ^ w « hei 
iloy amd the mm is brUUamt 



[Ddootsbkd: Butuer and FocnuAir. Bctlee 
jmtt table doHn R.G. ami ^aa ^ne^ on iL 
FooTMAS arrangivig chair C. Om the cmr- 
tain rsimg FoontAX amin<jes the tahf« 
amd chain. Approach ifk^ daughter €md 
voires are heard of. Enter Lady Wak- 
RiBTOK and Cecil Bird, jbiJoweii h^ Mrss 
Peebcxttt, who ha$ knitting, T*»e lad^ea 
wear light summer frocks and garden hais^ 
Reggie moves dotm L. Cecil ammgm 
cushion for Lady W., R. 

BntD. 

[R.C.] Any sort of exei-uon is quite out of the 
question. [Feebly gives Ladt W a chair R, then 
collapses into one himself L. <f to^/e.] I've eiU^en a 
lun<Ji of truly appalling proportions. 

Miss P. 

[Coming down C] Maintaining your aTerag6| eh, 
Cecil t 

[Masgaset and Tboweb t^pMor — walk 
around house. 
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Mabgaret. 

[STiaking Tbower slightly.] Jim ! [Trower sits 
up as though he had been asleep.'] Lady Waxristor 
is speaking to you. 

Trower. 

Ten thousand pardons, Lady Warristor. 

Lady W. 

Do you happen to know a Miss Olive Lawrence in 
the village ? 

Trower. 

[Rubbing his eyes.] Olive Lawrence — Olive 

Bird. 

You must have met her, Jim, when you were 
down here fishing in April. 

Trower. 

Wait a moment — yes— when I was staying at the 
Plough and Harrow. Of course — let me see — I met 
her at the vicarage — dark girl — quite right. 

Lady W. 

I was saying that I've asked her here for the 
afternoon, and we must all be nice to her. Tm 
afiaid she has a very dull time down there, espe 
cially since her father died, Cecil, you must arrange 
a battle royal at croquet. 

Bird. 

Anything for La belle Lawrence. I was fright- 
fully in love with her last year. If either of us had 
had ;;^5ooo a year, I'd have proposed to her. 

[Trower, who has pushed his hat back, is 
looking steadily at Bird. 



X 
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Miss P. 
Dear Cecil is so impressionable. 

Maboaret. 

But quite harmless. 

Bird. 

Not so very harmless. If I were to expose my 

private life to the light of day 

[Raising his hand, 

Margabet, Miss P., Lady W. 

Oh, Cecil ! 

Lord B. 

[Murmurs.] Oh, Cecil I 

Trower. 

[Drovmly,] Spare us revolting detail ! 

[Bird twns away — looks from one to the 
other with a stony smile. 

Bird. 
Ha 1 [A pause. All laughs 

Margaret. 

Is Miss Lawrence pretty ? 

[ With a side glance at Trower. 

Lady W. 
At least originaL 

Margaret. 
Is she pretty, Cecil ? [Still looking at Trower. 

Bird. 
At least charming. 
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[Taking cup A Thanks, CeciL Isn't he a good chap, 
ICaigaret — and all the while he's reaUy dying to sil 
down. 

Lady W. 

There's a nice chair over there, Mb. Bird. 

[Points to a eJuur in the didamee. 

Bird. 

[Squats on the ground in front of table,^ Mothei 
Euih will do for me, Lady Warristor. 

[The BuTLSR hcL8 been offering liquors^ which 
have been refused. He now bends down 
to BntD. 

Butler. 

[B. of Cecil.] Brandy, Benedictine, Kommel, sirl 

Bird. 

Benedictine, please. X^'^'^ ^^^'^ 

[Butler hands liquors to Trower one 
takes his coffee-^mp. Exit Butler ana 
FooncAN. Tbower's eyes are doseo 
and his hat tilted forward, Margarki 
peeps under his hat^ then takes ajlowet 
from her belt and fastens it gently it 
his buttonhole. 

Miss P. 
Talk, Beggie. [Gives Reggie her coffee-cup 

Lord R. 

I can't, dear friend. Talking's not in our familj 
on the men's side. They used to call my fathei 
William the Silent 
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Pbescott seei her and catches her eye, 
then raises her own eyes and hands ex- 
pressivplyy as one shoiUd say, " You are 
a fool, my dear I " 

Lady W. 

That's it — that's it — "pleading to unpractised 
eyes." That quite describes poor little Olive. 
[Na:ively.] Isn't poetry wonderful ? 

Bird. 

[With a Umch of mockery,] Wonderful — so ex- 
pressive ! 

Lady W. 

Really, she's quite fascinating. You'll love her, 
Margaret. 

Margabet. 

[With a courageous smile,] I'm sure I shall, dear 
Lady Warristor. 

Lady W. 

She's as light-hearted and innocent as a child, and 
yet at times she gets such wise, thoughtful looks in 
her face. 

Teower. 

** Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise ? " 

[Margaret rises abruptly , and walks away 
with a stormy brow up 0. Miss Pres- 
cott's eyes follows her. 

Lady W. 

What a marvellous memory you have, Mr. Trower. 
How I have always wished I could quote nicely. 
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Margaret. 

\^aking Trower slightly,] Jim ! [Trower sit 
up as though Tie had been asleep.'\ Lady Warristo 
is speaking to you. 

Trower. 

Ten thousand pardons, Lady Warristor. 

Ladt W. 

Do you happen to know a Miss Olive Lawrence h 
the village ? 

Trower. 

[Rubbing his eyes,] Olive Lawrence — Olive 

Bird. 

You must have met her, Jim, when you wer 
down here fishing in April. 

Trower. 

Wait a moment — yes —when I was staying at th 
Plough and Harrow. Of course — let me see — I me 
her at the vicarage — dark girl — quite right. 

Lady W. 

I was saying that I've asked her here for th 
afternoon, and we must all be nice to her. Vi 
afiaid she has a very dull time down there, esp( 
cially since her father died. Cecil, you must arrang 
a battle royal at croquet. 

Bird. 

Anything for La belle Lawrence. I was frighl 
fully in love with her last year. If either of us ha 
had ;;^5ooo a year, I'd have proposed to her. 

[Trower, who has pushed his hat back^ i 
looking steadily at Bird. 
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Miss P. 
Dear Cecil is so impressionable. 

Mabgaret. 

But quite harmless. 

Bird. 

Not so very harmless. If I were to expose my 

private life to the light of day 

[Raising his hand, 

Margaret, Miss P., Lady W. 

Oh, Cecil I 

Lord B. 

[Murmurs.l Oh, Cecil ! 

Trower, 

[DrowsUy,^ Spare us revolting detail ! 

[Bird turns away — looks from one to the 
other mth a stony smile. 

Bird. 
Ha 1 [A pause. All laugh* 

Margaret. 

Is Miss Lawrence pretty ? 

[With a side glance at Trower. 

Ladt W. 
At least original. 

Margaret. 

Is she pretty, Cecil ? [Still looking at Trowbr. 

Bird. 
At least charming. 
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Margabet. 
Is she pretty, Jim ? 

Tboweb. 
\Sitarting,'\ May I plead that I'm but a poor judg 

Margaret. 

Tou dare not \T(mching him on che 

[They look into each other's ey 

Trower. 

[Smiling, "l No, I dare not. [Looking at her,"] Wc 

yes — speaking from memory, I should call her pretl 

[Leans back in his chair, and closes his eyes aga 

[Margaret looks a little cross. She gefn 

removes the flower she has placed in i 

buttonhole, and picks at it in her k 

Miss P. notices her. 

Miss P. 

[In a low voiced] What babies some people are. 

[Margaret shrtcgs her shouldi 

Lady W. 

Olive reminds me always of some lines poor W; 
ristor was fond of repeating. I don*t rememl 
them properly. I never had a head for poetry, ] 
there was something about ** unpractised eyes." 

Trower. 

[Without changing his attitude,"] " Who taught t 
pleading to unpractised eyes ? " 

[Margaret looks at him angrily, t 
tosses the flower over her shoulder. M 
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pRESCOTT sees "her and catches her aj/e, 
then raises her own eyes and hands ex- 
pressively, a>s one should say^ " Tou are 
afooly my dear I" 

Lady W. 

That's it — that's it — " pleading to unpractised 
eyes." That quite describes poor little Olive. 
[Naively,] Isn't poetry wonderful? 

Bird. 

[With a touch of mockery,] Wonderful — so ex- 
pressive ! 

Lady W. 

Beally, she's quite fascinating. Tou'll love her, 
Margaret. 

Margaret. 

[With a courageous smile,] I'm sure I shall, dear 
Lady Warristor. 

Lady W. 

She's as light-hearted and innocent as a child, and 
yet at times she gets such wise, thoughtful looks in 
her face. 

Troweb. 

** Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise ? " 

[Margaret rises abruptly, and walks away 
with a stormy brow up 0. Miss Pres- 
cott's eyes follows her. 

Lady W. 

What a marvellous memory you have, Mr. Trower. 
How I have always wished I could quot>e nicely. 
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Miss P. 
Thank Heaven, that's not my mission in lifa 

Tboweb. 
I know you disapprove of me. 

Miss P. 
Thoroughly. 

Trowek. 
And dislike me. 

Miss P. 

Unfortunately, that doesn't follow. 

\Sligkt pause, Trowee, who is interested^ 
is leaning forward a little. Miss P. 
continues to work. 

Trowee. 

The back of your neck expresses many things, in- 
cluding uncompromising disapproval. 

Miss P. 
You leave the back of my neck alone. 

Troweb. 
If you insist. 

Miss P. 
I do. 

Trower. 

Go on with what you are saying. 

Miss P. 

Which means that you wish me to join you in a 
discussion of yourself as a moral case. 
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Miss P. 

[DramcxiicaUy raising her hands, one of which holds 
Tier iwrk,] Why am I fond of this foolish woman? 
I ask you. 

Margaret. 

S Giving her a little secret embrace.] Because you're 
ear, good old thing. [aS'^ is now quite recovered, 
and returns to the group,] Lady Warristor, we want 
to see the kitchen gardens. May we ? 

Lady W. 

[Rise J go R. to ] Of course. [To Cecil, who is 
lying on his back,] Come, Cecil ; don't be lazy. 

Bird. 

[Rising slowly — goes R. and up.] Let us on! I 
adore kitchen gardens, they mean wall fruit. 

[Goes R. Lady W. waits. While Mar- 
garet speaks to Trower, Miss P. moves 
to L.C. 

Margaret. 

Won't you come, Jim ? [Behind his chair. 

Trower. 

[Leaning fonoard and speaking with mock earnest" 
ness,] Why did the Shah visit Moscow before Paris ? 

Margaret. 
I'm sure I don't know. 

Lady W. 
T haven't an idea. 
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Miss P. 
[ Who 18 Bitting and toorking industrioualyj] I ask yov 

Tbower. 

[Leaning back in his chair and dosing his eyesJ] '. 
must really think it out. 

[Mabgabet pauses for a mornent, then sh 
hurnes after Cecil, takes his arm^ am 
they exeunt. Lady W. walks slotcl 
after them. Lord B. sighs with relie 
and leans back contentedly in his chair. 

Lady W. 

[Goes up B.C., pausing at entrance B.] Come 
liOrd Beginald ! 

[Lord R. rises with a slight groan am 
looks pit eou^ly at Miss P. 

Lord B. 
Must I? 

Miss P. 
Of course. [Laughs slightl% 

[Lord R. marches after Lady W. aud the 

exeunt. 
[Trower remains motionless, and Miss f 
knits industriously. His chair is neat 
to hers, a little above'. After a paunt 
Miss P. begins to hum Marguerite^ 
spinning-song from * * Faust " She make 
a mistake in the air. 

Trower. 
Thafs wrong. 

Miss P. 

Is it ? Then put me right, great master I 
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Teower. 
Not!. 

Miss P. 

I thought you were fussing about the ShaL 

Trower. 
You didn't think anything of the kind. 

Miss P. 

No, I didn't. \Still working ^ without looking up!] 
I was wondering what your thoughts were. 

Trower. 

Having no thoughts of your own, you women are 
always wondering what we men are thinking of. 

Miss P. 
Would it profit us much if we knew, rude man ? 

Trowee. 
[After a pause.] No. 

Miss P. 
I admire your honesty. 

Trower. 

I can be frank with you. You're an exceptional 
woman. 

Miss P. 

I think you ought to be frank with all women, 
Jim. My sex hasn't been particularly unkind to you. 

Trower. 
That's right, my dear Molly, bully me. 
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being noticed. \Sli(jhJt pattse.] Must you still hold 
my band ? 

Trowek. 

[Slowly,] Only a moment longer. 

[He raises her hand to his lips. 

Miss P. 
[As he/ore,] I'm being made love to. 

TaowER. 

[Softly,] You're just a great dear — that's what you 
are, MoUy. 

[Miss P. sigTis, and lets her head fall back 
slightly — tJien suddenly she snatches her 
hand away from him and jumps up 
laughing. 

Miss P. 

He's actually making love to me. Well, I ask 
you I Was there ever such a person ? 

Trower. 

[ Vaguely — pats chair to hack of sofa^ L.] Was I 
making love to you ? 

Miss P. 

And so that's how it's done ? Well, I'll be honest. 
I can almost understand the poor things losing their 
heads. 

Trower. 

I was very sincere, but— I was not making love 
to you, Molly. 
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Tbower. 
I confess the egotism. 

Miss P. 

\Witli sudden vehemence,] As a moral case I detest 
you. You are a sort of Juggernaut in trousers. 
When I see a woman crying, my first thought is, 
" Jim Trower must have passed this way." 

Trower. 

Now you are very indignant. The tip of your ear 
is turning red. 

[Miss Prescott drops her work and rises, 
Trower quickly rises and stops her ^ picks 
up her tvork and gives it to her, 

Trower. 

Oh, don't go. Don't go — [Pavses, She looks at 
him indignantly] — I beg of yoa 

[Slight pause — then she resumes her seat. 

Miss P. 

I stay on condition that you don't wander over me 
in detail as if I were a horse. 

Trower. 

[Sitting again.] Dear Molly, I apologise. But, 
after all, it's a sort of compliment. It shows that 
your detail interests me. 

Miss P. 

No doubt the detail of a mouse is interesting to 
the cat. 
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Tboweb. 
Oh, how brutal ! 

Miss P. 

The subject is brutal. 

Tboweb. 
You've no heart, Molly. 

Miss P. 

Oh yes, I have. Since frankness is going, 111 
confess I love— some one — I think as good a man as 
there is in the world ; and I thank heaven he doesn't 
know it, or any one else for that matter. 

Trowbb. 

[Slowly. "l It was to that sort of man I suggested 
the other night that there was such a thing as the 
freemasonry of goodness, and the simple-minded 
thing couldn't take it to himself — wanted to pass 
the application to me — to me, of all people. 

[Laughs slightly. 
[JShe looks at him. 
Miss P. 

Guessing is dangerous, and — and a little vulgar. 

Tboweb. 
Very. 

Miss P. 

I always think that to wilfully surprise another's 
secret is a sort of theft. 

Troweb. 

Exactly. Like looking through a keyhole. [She 
looks at him — an awkward pausf^.^ [Rather paiiied.^ 
My dear Molly, you don't suggest that I 
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Miss P. 

\With a frank «mi7e.] No, I don't ; thank goodness, 
with all your faults, you're a gentleman. 

\Layi her "hand on his — turns away from him. 

Trower. 

[Retaining her hand.] I wonder why you're so 
different to-day — so serious and severe. I won't say 
it's not becoming. 

Miss P. 

My hand, please. I want to finish my work. 

Teower. 

Only a moment longer. Your knitting needles 
confuse me. They seem to tease one with the 
domestic idea, and taunt one with the emptiness of 
one's life. 

Miss P. 
Oh, come, come ! 

Teower. 

It's true, my dear ; empty and hollow as a drum, 
and for some reason you bring the realisation of it 
home to me. I've known you for seven or eight 
years quite without knowing you. Probably you 
don't know yourself, but as you sit there, making 
something comfortable for a sick soldier, breathing 
an atmosphere of gracious, wholesome, womanly good- 
ness, you are a living reproach to my life. 

Miss P. 

[Not looking at him, and as if quite to herself] I'm 
getting on — I'm attracting attention — at last I'm 
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being noticed. \Sligld paicse.] Must you still hold 
my band ? 

Troweb. 

[Slowly,] Only a moment longer. 

[He raises Tier hand to his lips. 

Miss F. 
[As before,'] I'm being made love to. 

Trowee. 

[Softly,] You're just a great dear — that's what you 
are, MoUy. 

[Miss P. sighs, and lets her head fall ba^k 
slightly — tJien suddenly she snatches her 
hand away from him and jumps up 
laughing. 

Miss P. 

He's actually making love to me. Well, I ask 
you ! Was there ever such a person ? 

TllOWER. 

[Vaguely — pats chair to back of sofa, L.] Was I 
making love to you ? 

Miss P. 

And so that's how it's done ? Well, I'll be honest. 
I can almost understand the poor things losing their 
heads. 

Trower. 

I was very sincere, but— I was not making love 
to you, Molly. 
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Miss P. 

Not? Well, it gave me a creepy feeling, anyway. 
What must it be when you do make love ? 

Trower. 

Don't chaff me, Molly. Honestly, I shouldn't 
think of really making love to you. I should dread 
your sense of humour! \Walk8 ahout^ goes away 
R.O. a little,'] I wish I could explain what I've 
been feeling lately. Something has come over me 
that I don't understand. 

[She goes to him R.O. and lays a hand 
on his arm. 

Miss P. 
Margaret is in the garden, Jim, 

Tegwer. 
[Vaguely,] Margaret? 

Miss P. 
Yes. 

[They look at each other — slight pause, 

Tegwee. 

I'm not quite certain that kitchen gardens wildly 
excite me. 

Miss P. 

[ With insistence,] Margaret adores you. 

Tegwee. 
[Without enthusiasm,] Yes. 
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Miss F. 

It's so easy for a man to give the woman who loves 
him a little happinesa 

Trower. 
I know ; but — we're all creatures of moods. 

Miss P. 

\yeiry earnestly,] Jim, for God*8 sake don't tell me 
you're out of love. 

Trower. 

[He turns his face up stage to avoid her 
eyes, and sees Olivb Lawrence, wha 
enttrs conducted by a butler. Miss P. 
does not see Olive. Trowee turns 
quickly back to Miss P. and says : 
No, my dear friend, I don't think I'm out of love. 

Miss P. 

[Heartily.] I'm so, so glad. [Turns up and sees 
Olivb. To Trower as Olive comes doum alone,] This 
must be Lady Warristor's young friend. 

[Olive seeing Jim, puts her hand to her 
heart and hesitates for one moment^ 
tfien comes down. Miss P. goes a few 
steps to meet her. 

Miss P. 
You are Miss Lawrence, aren't you ? 

Olive. 
Yes. 

Miss P. crosses and shakes hands unih 
her. 



[Timidly. 
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Miss P. 

\Going up C. a liitlf.] Lady Warristor will be here 
presently. She is showing the gardens to some of 
our friends. You know Mr. Trower, don't you ? 

Trower. 

[EasHyJ] I hope Miss Lawrence remembers me. 
We met at the vicarage earlier in the year. 

[Crosses to her L.C. 
Olive. 

Oh, I remember very well. 

[Miss F. moves down B.C. and siis, 

Trower. 

Is the old trout still in the pool behind your 
cottage? 

Olive. 

Yes, he's stiD there. I saw him yesterday. 

Miss P. 
A trout? 

Trower. 

Yes ; there's a deep pool in the stream there, and 
ifs the home of a particularly wily old trout. There 
were two, but has it not been written : " One shall 
be taken and the other left " ? 

[7'he ladies laugh — Olive a little nervously. 

Miss P. 
You took the other, of course. 

Trower. 

With Miss Lawrence's assistance. She handles 
the net like a giUie. 
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Olive. 

Oh, I didn't help much. The poor thing was 
quite exhausted when I got the net under it. 

Trower. 
And then, if I remember, you were sorry for it. 

Olivb. 

Yes. I felt as if I were being treacherous to an 
old friend. 

Miss P. 

I think I'll tell Lady Warristor you are here. I 
know they all want to play croquet. 

Tboweb. 
Shall I? 

Miss F. 

No, thanks. [iEise.] If I don't move — \gimng 
a little cry\ — my left foot will go to sleep. It 
always does if I sit too long after meals. 

[/S%e goes R. 
Trower. 

[Lighting a cigarette,'] This is a delightful place, 
isn t it, Miss Lawrence ? 

Olivb. 

[Imitating his formed tone.] It's beautiful, Mr. 

Trower. I've known it all my life. [Going away 

L.O.] [J!:xit Miss P. 

[Pause. Trower looks round to see i/Miss 

P. is gone, Olive is standing. She 

also looks round. Then their eyes meet 

and they smile. 
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Troweb. 



You dear child. 

Olivb. 

I'm so frightened, Jim. 

Trower. 
Of what? 

Of being here. 

Why! 



Olivb. 

Troweb. 

Olive. 



It's all very well to be with you when no one else 
is near. That is very, very well ; it is my heaven. 
But before others it is so different. I feel as if I 
were changing colour every moment. Do you think 
that lady noticed it % 

Troweb. 
Why, of course not. 

Olive. 

I lay awake nearly all night wondering if I ought 
to come. I got up at four and wrote you a note. 

Trower. 
Where is it ? 

Olive. 

I have it here. \In her glove."] To slip into your 
hand in case I couldn't speak to you alone. 

Trower. 
Give it me. 
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Maboabbt. 
Ye«, it did. 

Tbower. 

[Oenfly.] I'm afraid I was a little sleepy after 
lunch. 

Maboabet. 

You have flirted with her. 

Tboweb. 
[ With gentle reproach,'] My dear Margaret I 

Margaret. 

Any one with half an eye can see it. [Tboweb 
tnyhn rfiHignedly and sinkn into a sofa L.] [Beating one 
haml against the other,] I won't have it — I tell you I 
won't hiAve it. 

Trower. 

My dear Margaret, this is a revelation. 

Margaret. 
It's a revelation to me — I trusted you. 

Trower. 

I mean it's a revelation of you. I never would 
have thought you capable of such an unreasonable 
outburst of temper. 

Margaret. 

It's not unreasonable. YouVe been different with 
me for some time. You've been distrait, preoccupied, 
indifferent. It's been gradual, but now I can trace 
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Tbowes. 
But your own words are beautif uL 

Olivb. 

They are stupid words. [Going to him. 

Trower. 

They are much too good for me. 

[Slight patise — Tie looks at the letter again. 

Olive. 
[Moves doitm to him.] Do you like the quotation ? 

Trower. 

[Reading softly, 
" Where my heart is — wherever that may be — 

Might I but follow — 
If you fly thither over lane and lea, 
Oh, honey seeking bee, 
Oh, careless swallow, 
Bid one for whom I watch — keep watch for me." 

[She com£8 nearer to him, behind him, 
while he reads, and ivhen he finishes, 
after a nervous glance round, she lets 
her hand rest on Ins shoulder. Without 
looking up he takes tlte hand and holds 
it in his. Paiuse, Then she starts ner- 
voicsly and moves away from him, 

Olive. 

Here is Lady Warristor. 

[Trower rises and crosses L.O. Olivb 
m^ves back to 0. 
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room for her on garden seat — sTie sits — the ha\ 
chief she has been pulling about in her agitaiion 
now mes for her eyes.] Why, you are actuall; 
crying. 

Maboaret. 

I — I can't help it. 

Trower. 

The proud, self-contained Lady Margaret actually 
crying and fussing about nothing. 

Margaret. 
Is it nothing ? 

Trower. 

Yes. 

Margaret. 
You like this girl ? 

Trower. 
[Smilinfj.] Yes. 

Margaret. 
Oh! 

Trower. 

Every one does, she's charming. 

Margaret. 
You've been trifling with her. 

Trower. 

[Sternly,] Margaret! How dare you say Buch a 
thing ? 

[Rises indignantly. 
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YeSy it did. 

Tbo 



[Gemilf.] Fm afrud I wms a litOe sleepj afiier 
Innch. 



Yoa hsFe flbted with her. 

Tboi 
[irti!& gatUe irproaeh.] My deu- Margai^l 

Any one with half an eve can see it. [Teoi 
sighs re*igne>Hy and sinks into a Sftfa L.] \3saiing one 
hand against the other^ I won't have it — I lell yoa I 
won't have it^ 



My dear Maigaret, this is a revelatiQii. 



It^s a revelation to me — I trusted yoo. 



I mean it^s a revelation of yoo. I never would 
have thought you capable of such an unreasonable 
outburst of temper. 

Mabgabet. 

It*8 not unreasonable TouVe been different with 
me for some time. YouVe been distrait, preoccupied, 
indifferenl It's been gradual, but now I can trace 
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Tboweb. 

No ; those are not the sort of fetters a man can 
submit to from any woman. 

Margaret. 
Even from the woman he professes to love ? 

Trower. 
I said from any woman. 

Margaret. 

[Continmng as if he hadnH spokenJ] Who has made 
sacrifices for him. 

Trower. 

My dear Margaret, you have lost for the time 
your common sense when you talk like that. Sacri- 
fices between a man and a woman in our position 
are not spoken of, or thought of. Please don't let 
us pui'sue the subject, for if I were to talk bald 
common sense and truth you would dislike me, and 
I should certainly dislike myself. 

Margaret. 
I insist on your promise not to see that girl again. 

Trower. 

[Returns to C] This is a dangerous insistence. 
So dangerous that, for your own sake, I prefer to 
leave you. [Going up C. 

[He goes. She stands looking after him 
furiously. He meets Miss JPrescott up 
B.C., who has entered at the moment 
R. She is agitated^ and has a telegram 
in her hand. 
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roam for her on garden seat — she sits — the ham 
chief she has been pulling about in her agitatio 
now uses for her eyes.] Why, you are act 
crying. 

Maboabet. 
I — I can't help it. 

Troweb. 

The proud, self-contained Lady Margaret act 
crying and fussing about nothing. 

Maboabet. 
Is it nothing ? 

Tboweb. 
Yes. 

Maboaret. 
You like this girl ? 

Tboweb. 
[Smiling.] Yes. 

Maboabet. 
Oh! 

Tboweb. 

Every one does, she's charming. 

Maboabet. 
YouVe been trifling with her. 

Tboweb. 

[Sternly,] Margaret! How dare you say m 
thing ? 

[Rises indignc 
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Maboaret. 
[Rising.l Well, say it isn't true. 

Trower. 

I absolutely decline to answer such a charge. 

[Turns away down L. 

Margaret. 

Jim, forgive me But women have instincts, 
and it's hard to know when we're guided by in- 
stinct or misguided by jealousy. Do say at least 
that IVe been misguided. 

Trowbr. 

Much misguided. 

Margaret. 
Then I am sorry. 

Trower. 

[Evasively!] Let's forget all about it. 

[Coming vei-y close to him, she holds his 
arm tvith both hands. 

Margaret. 

I know there's nothing so boring to a man as a 
jealous woman I'm not that really, Jim. I'll never 
be again. Only since Arthur went to Africa, we've 
had so much happiness that lately I've got into a 
nervous state of fright lest I should lose it You 
forgive me, Jim ? 

Trower. 

Of course I do. [She puts her face up to be kissed 
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and gets dUl dUmar to 'him.'\ [Looking rtnoidL] Be 
careful, dear, (me never knows where people are. 

[Kisses her lightly and coldly — cross R.O. 
Footman enters up R. with telegram am 
saltfer and goes of behind house Bw 

Maboakkc 
Make me a promise^ Jim. 

Tbowsr. 
Whatisitf 

Maboabht. 

Just to humour the woman joa lore. 

Tboweb. 
Well? 

Mabgarei^ 

Don't see that girl again. 

Tboweb. 
Oh, that's sheer nonsense. 

Mabgabet. 

Just to please me. We'll go for a long walk 
and she'll be gone when we return. [Pati^.] Ifs 
nothing to ask. 

Tboweb. 

Ifs something, my dear Margaret, for a man to 
be made a child of. 

Maboabet. 

Couldn't you be a child in one little thing just to 
give me pleasure? 
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Maboarkt. 

[jS/op/wn^, to Miss P.] Wait there ! \She comei 
haalc tu Trower, R.O. In a hoarse whusper] You 
^11 promise? 

Tboweb. 



M"o. 



[Lady Margaret draws herself up and 
walks jirmlfj i>aA:h to Miss P., who passes 
her aim round her, ami Margaret goes 
out slowly, leaving Miss P. on top of 
steps, 

[TsowEB remains motionless — Curtain falls.] 
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hand.] How do you do? [ShaJcea Tiands.] Come 
along; you and I'll what they call challenge the 
crowd. 

[Exeunt Bird and Olive up R. 
[Lady W. follows Cecil and Olive up 
H., tJien twns. 

Lady W, 
You'll play, Mr. Trower ? 

Trower. 
I shall b o 

Margaret. 

[Chro88 'R.G., interrupting,] He's the worst player in 
the world, Lady Warristor. You meJse the fourth, 
and we'll come and look on. 

Lady W. 
As you please, dear. [(7oe8.} [Eaeit B.C. 

Margaret. 

[Turning svdderdy on Trower with fiashing eyes!] 
You have met that girl before. 

Trower. 
Yes, I acknowledged it. 

Margaret. 
It had to be dragged out of you. 

Trower. 
Did it? 
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Maboabbt. 
Yes, it did. 

Tboweb. 

\Genily!\ I'm afraid I was a little sleepy after 
lunch. 

Maboabet. 

You have flirted with her. 

Tboweb. 
\With gentle reproach,] My dear Margaret ! 

Margaret. 

Any one with half an eye can see it. [Tboweb 
sighs resignedly and sinks into a sofa L.] [Beati7ig one 
hand against the other,] I won't have it — I tell you I 
won't have it. 

Tboweb. 

My dear Margaret, this is a revelation. 

Maboabet. 
It's a revelation to me — I trusted you. 

Tboweb. 

I mean it's a revelation of you. I never would 
have thought you capable of such an unreasonable 
outburst of temper. 

Maboabet. 

It*s not unreasonable. YouVe been different with 
me for some time. You've been distrait, preoccupied, 
indifferent. It's been gradual, but now I can trace 
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it from your visit here in April. Little things 
don't escape a woman who loves. When that girl's 
name was mentioned just now you folded your arms. 
When you were asked about her you pretended to be 
asleep to avoid acknowledging you knew her. After- 
wards you lost all pretence and quoted poetry about 
her. 

Trowbb. 

It was very harmless, and IVe quoted volumes 
about you. 

Margaret. 

I decline to be associated in your mind with any 
other woman. 

Trower. 

[Serenely. '\ You are not, my dear Margaret, I 
assui'e you. [She stamis looking at him for a inoment.'\ 
Would the smoke of a cigarette occasion further 
annoyance ? No 1 

Margaret. 

Jim, are you a bad man ? 

Trower. 

That's rather a poser, isn't it? I suppose, like 
most people, I am part good and part bad. But 
mostly bad. 

[She walks up stage — he lights cigarette. 
She comes down to him 0. again, 

Margaret. 

Jim, are you capable of — of — [she becomes tear* 
fid] — of treating me badly ? 

Trower. 
I hope not, dear Margaret. Sit down. [He makes 
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Maboaret. 
Yes, it did. 

Tbower. 

\GefMy^ I'm afraid I was a little sleepy after 
lunch. 

Margaret. 

You have flirted with her. 

Tbower. 
[With gentle reproach.] My dear Margaret ! 

Margaret. 

Any one with half an eye can see it. [Trower 
sighs resignedly and sinks into a so/a L.] [Beating one 
hand against the other.] I won't have it — I tell you I 
won't have it. 

Trower. 

My dear Margaret, this is a revelation. 

Margaret. 
It's a revelation to me — I trusted you. 

Trower. 

I mean it's a revelation of you. I never would 
have thought you capable of such an unreasonable 
outburst of temper. 

Margaret. 

It*s not unreasonable. YouVe been different with 
me for some time. You've been distrait, preoccupied, 
indifferent It's been gradual, but now I can trace 
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it from your visit here in April. Little things 
don't escape a woman who loves. When that girl's 
name was mentioned just now you folded your arms. 
When you were asked about her you pretended to be 
asleep to avoid acknowledging you knew her. After- 
wards you lost all pretence and quoted poetry about 
her. 

Trower. 

It was very harmless, and IVe quoted volumes 
about you. 

Margaret. 

I decline to be associated in your mind with any 
other woman. 

Trower. 

\Serenely^ You are not, my dear Margaret, I 
assiu'e you. \She stands looking at him for a moment.^ 
Would the smoke of a cigarette occasion further 
annoyance ? No ] 

Margaret. 

Jim, are you a bad man ? 

Trower. 

That's rather a poser, isn*t it? I suppose, like 
most people, I am part good and part bad. But 
mostly bad. 

[She walks up stage — he lights cigarette. 
She comes down to him 0. again, 

Margaret. 

Jim, are you capable of — of — [she becomes tear* 
ful] — of treating me badly ? 

Trower. 
I hope not, dear Margaret. Sit down. [He makes 
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room for her on garden seat — she sits — the handker- 
chief she has been pulling about in her agitation she 
now tLses for her eyes.'\ Why, you are actually 
crying. 

Margaret. 
I — I can't help it. 

Trower. 

The proud, self-contained Lady Margaret actually 
crying and fussing about nothing. 

Margaret. 
Is it nothing ? 

Trower. 
Yes. 

Margaret. 
You like this girl ? 

Trower. 
[Smiling.] Yes. 

Margaret. 
Oh I 

Trower. 

Every one does, she's charming. 

Margaret. 
YouVe been trifling with her. 

Trower. 

[Sternly.] Margaret 1 How dare you say such a 
thing? 

[EisGs indignantly. 
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Mabgaret. 
[Rising!] Well, say it isn't true. 

Troweb. 

I absolutely decline to answer such a charge. 

[Turns away down L. 

Margaret. 

Jim, forgive me But women have instincts, 
and it's hard to know when we're guided by in- 
stinct or misguided by jealousy. Do say at least 
that I've been misguided. 

Trower. 
Much misguided. 

Margaret. 

Then I am sorry. 

Trower. 

[Evasively!] Let's forget all about it. 

[Coming vet-y close to himy she holds his 
arm with both hands. 

Margaret. 

I know there's nothing so boring to a man as a 
jealous woman. I'm not that really, Jim. I'll never 
be again. Only since Arthur went to Africa, we've 
had so much happiness that lately I've got into a 
nervous state of fright lest I should lose it You 
forgive me, Jim ? 

Trower. 

Of course I do. [She puts her face up to he kissed 
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and gets still closer to Mm,'] [Looking round!] Be 
careful, dear, one never knows where people are. 

[Kisses her lightly and coldly — cross R.O. 
Footman enters up R. with telegram on 
salver and goes off behind house R. 

Maboaret. 
Make me a promise, Jim. 

Tbower. 
What is it? 

Maboaret. 

Just to humour the woman you love. 

Teower. 
WeU] 

Margaret. 

Don't see that girl again. 

Trower. 
Oh, that's sheer nonsense. 

Margaret. 

Just to please me. We'll go for a long walk 
and she'll be gone when we return. [Paz^e.] It's 
nothing to ask. 

Trower. 

It's something, my dear Margaret, for a man to 
be made a child of. 

Margaret. 

Couldn't you be a child in one little thing just to 
give me pleasure? 
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Trowkr. 

No ; those are not the sort of fetters a man can 
sabmit to from any woman. 

Makgarbt. 
Even from the woman he professes to love f 

Troweb. 
I said from any woman. 

Margarbt. 

\C(mtinuing as if he hadn't spoken.^ Who has made 
sacrifices for him. 

Trowkr. 

My dear Margaret, you have lost for the time 
your common sense when you talk like that. Sacri- 
fices between a man and a woman in our position 
are not spoken of, or thought of. Please don*t let 
us pui-sue the subject, for if I were to talk bald 
common sense and truth you would dislike me, and 
I should certainly dislike myself. 

Margaret. 
I insist on your promise not to see that girl again. 

Trower. 

[Betums to C] This is a dangerous insistence. 
So dangerous that, for your own sake, I prefer to 
leave you. [Grotng up C. 

[He goes. SJie stands looking after him 
furiously. He meets Miss Prescott up 
R.C., who has entered at the mament 
B. She is agitated, and has a telegram 
in her hand. 
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Miss P. 
Where are you going ? 

Trower. 

Anywhere. [Margahet moves away tfp L,] Mar- 
garet isn't very companionable just now. 

Miss P. 
You mustn't go. \Dovm 0. 

Trower. 
What's the matter ? [O, 

Miss P. 
Bead. \Hand9 him telegram — he reads. 

Trower. 
Gk)od God ! You must tell her. 

Miss P. 

You must help me. [He hedtates,'] Don't be a 
coward, Jim. 

Margaret. 

\Goming down 0. between th£m,] What are you 
talking of, please ? I don't care to be discussed. 

Miss P. 
[Gently.] We're not discussing you^ dear. 

Margaret. 

[Looking from one to the other,'] Well, what's the 
matter ? 
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Miss P. 
Darling, you must be prepared for bad news. 

Margaret. 
Well— what is it % What is it ? 

Miss P. 

[Bluntly walks away R.C. a little.] After all, I 
can't break it to you — I can only tell you. Your 
husband is dead. [Looking in front of her, 

Margaret. 
Dead? [Her hands to her heaHJ\ Arthur dead? 

Miss P. 

He died of enteric fever. It*s official. Your 
sister wired me to break it to you. 

Margaiiet. 

[Looking at telegram.] Arthur dead? [Pat^e.] 
Then I'm free. [The others viake a movement] I'm 
free ! Jim, I'm free ! Do you hear — do you under- 
stand ? I'm a free woman. 

Miss P. 

My dear, you mustn't talk like that. But you're 
upset — you don't know what you are saying. 

[Taking her up 0. a little. 

Margaret. 

[Releasing herself] But I do know what I'm 
saying — and what does it matter before Jim ? You 
know what my marriage was like — ^you know the 
sort of man he was. 

F 
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Miss P. 

Whatever his faults, he's dead — we don't speak ill 
of the dead. 

Margaret. 

\Who is much excited.] Molly, you're a child. 
[liims to Trower and speaks to him in a lower but 
agitaied voice.] Jim, can you realise it? Fm free, 
and I love you ! And we were nearly quarrelling. 
How truly ridiculous ! Everything is different now, 
dear, isn't it ? 

Trower. 

Tes, yes, go with Molly. If the others come and 
see you going on like this there'll be a scandal. 

Margaret. 

Yes, I'll go. Ill observe the proprieties. But 
you'll make that promise now. won't you ? 

Trower. 
[Firmly.] For Heaven's sake, Margaret— 

^Iargaret. 
[Fiercely.] Make me that promise. 

Trower. 
No. [Gross R.O. 

Miss P. 

Margaret, dear, in the name of decency 

[She takes her arm. Lady Margaret 
allows herself to be led away up 0. 
Trower remains motionless. 
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M188 P. 

\ro Olive.] You will understand, my dear, that 
Lady Margaret is speaking for herself. I haven't 
the least interest in Mr. Trower's movements. 

Lady M. 

\ltje»erdfvlly to Miss P.] Thank you, dear, you are 
always so tactful and helpful. You needn't trouble 
to answer my question, Miss Lawrence, if it em- 
barrasses you* 

Olive. 

Why should it. Lady Margaret S 

Ladt M. 
I'm sure I don't know. 

Olive. 

It — it doesn't. [Slight pause.] Mr. Trower was 
kind enough to call sometimes. 

Lady M. 
And, oi course, you met him out? 

Olive. 
Yes— sometimes. 

Lady M. 

Don't you think he talks very well? 

Olive. 
Very welL 

Lady M« 
And reads ? 

Olive. 
Reads? 
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Lady M« 
Poetry. 

OUTB. 

Oh, jest 

Lady M. 

Are you fond of poetry ? 

OUTE* 

Very. 

[LjlDY Ma.rgar¥T HfK* ani waJOa up RC. 
to ccmce{u h-^ e^n^ioiL She if denching 
amd oj^emn<j h/r Jiamis, Ours remains 
*fi77 /<»i*.v7 fftrtjoiht im frtmt of her. 
Miss P hxil>i from ome to the other 

« 

«»jTk>fcA\v — J'cww — MiSB Pebboott rises 
mmd miyp(t$ vj* tx> Mjlb&olxt mp C 

MissP, 
I it>4dly think we mnst go noir, l[«qgaroi. 

r /?^»/v>fvryvf ,] In n xnir.ute. Oh, 
e<ht.ion of Kont^ 



[8^'f f/ihpf: VTT' A h(io^ vikiA u lyimg am a 
[OuxieV Upf tipUtii^ hut dbe don mat look 

Miss P. 

IVo \et. we ?»Ae it. 

[lAt>T M. nprv$ fhf hnnk at Bm fy4^^ 
"•wuh what fs :h^-r, and her fact! darkam. 
Skf \/mdf: th/ hooL- t. Mias P^ who u 
/w W I*. 



ACT III 

Scene. — Olive's liome. The cottage in the village, A 
room which, although typically of an old-fashioned 
English cottage cltaracter, isfidl of memories of 
the Artist who decorated, furnished, and lived in 
it — OhPTR^s father. Hie principal entrance is R.C. 
Blue china is a main feature in the decoration of 
the room. In the comer L.O. is a collection in 
two large Chippendale cases. 

[It is late in the afternoon when the curtain 
rises. Olivb is discovered; she is not 
easily seen as her hack is to the audience, 
and she is sitting in a large chair in the 
window C. Before her is a small easel, 
and she is at work on a picture. After a 
pause enter Mrs. Selbt. STie is a very 
neatly dressed old woman, wearing old- 
fashioned side curls, and is very agreeable 
to look upon She carries a tab/e-doih, 
which she spreads on a small table well up 
L.O.] 

Mrs. S. 

How is the picture getting on, Miss Olive ? 

Olive. 

[Without turning.'] Badly. [Sits on arm of settee 
R. Mbs. S. spreads the cloth,] Is it nearly six ? 

85 
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Mrs. S. 

It wants fifteen minutes to. [Crossing R.C. between 
Olive and eaS'-L She puttt on her spectacles with great 
deliberation. She wears ihnn low on her nose, and has 
to throw her head back to look at the puiture.] Well, I 
think it's beautiful. 

Olive. 
[SJiortly.] It's horrid. 

Mrs. S. 

Indeed, Miss Olive, it reminds me of your poor 
dear father's pictures — the same colouring, so to 
speak. 

Olive 

[i?we.] Oh, Mrs. Selby, how dare you say such a 
thing ? Father was a great painter, and I m a con- 
temptible little failure. 

Mrs S. 
Well, I like it. Miss Olive ; but then I'm no judge. 

Olive. 

[Momng back to R and looking at picture,"] It's a 
beastly picture. 

[Grosses to easel; begins to paint it out 
wrathftdly. 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, Miss Olive I 

Olive. 

[Continuing the work of destruction,'] Beastly- 
beastly. 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, Miss OHve 1 
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Olivb. 
Beastly, perfectly beastly — ^there ! 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, Miss Olive I A whole day's work I 

Olivb. 

\Half to herself — goinQ to sofa R. and sit."] I 
couldn't have let him see it 

Mrs. 9. 
Who, dearie? 

Olivb. 

[Rise and crosses to easel,^ The greatest critic in 
the world. 

Mrs. & 

Is he coming to tea ? 

Olivb. 
He ia 

[She is putting her easel away R. and tidy" 
ing up generally, 

Mrs. S. 

It's as well I made some fresh tea-cakes this 
morning. 

Olivb. 

[Pvis paint, ^c, away up R.O.] He graciously 
condescended to approve of your tea-cakes last 
ApriL 

[Puts paint table away up R. Mr& S. 
helps her. 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, it's Mr. Trower. 
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Miss P. 

Whatever his faults, he's dead — we don't speak ill 
of the dead. 

Maboaret. 

\Who 18 much excited,'] Molly, you're a child. 
[Turns to Teower and speaks to him in a lower but 
agitated voice,] Jim, can you realise it? I'm free, 
and I love you ! And we were nearly quarrelling. 
How truly ridiculous ! Everything is difEerent now, 
dear, isn't it ? 

Tboweb. 

Yes, yes, go with Molly. If the others come and 
see you going on like this theiell be a scandaL 

Margaret. 

Yes, I'll go. I'll observe the proprieties. But 
you'll make that promise now, won't you ? 

Tbower. 
[Firmly,] For Heaven's sake, Margaret— 

Margaret. 
[Fiercely.] Make me that promise. 

Tbowee. 
No. [Gross R.O. 

Miss P. 

Margaret, dear, in the name of decency 

[She takes her arm. Lady Margaret 
allows herself to he led away up 0. 
Tbower remains motionless. 
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Margaret. 

[Stopping, to Miss P.] Wait there ! [She comet 
hack to Trower, R.O. In a hoai'ae whisper] You 
will promise? 

Trower. 
No. 

[Lady Margaret draws herself up and 
walks firmly hack to Miss P., iclw passes 
her arm round her, and Margaret goes 
out slowly, leaving Miss P. on top of 
steps, 

[Trower remains motionless — Curtain falls.] 



END OF AOT n 
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ACT III 

Scene. — Olive's Jtome, The cottage in the village. A 
room which, although typically of an old-fashioned 
English cottage character, is full of memories of 
the Artist toho decorated, furnished ^ and lived in 
it — Olive's fath er. Tit e principal entrance is R. C. 
Blue china is a main feature in the decoration of 
the room. In the comer L.O. is a collection in 
two large Chippendale cases, 

[It is late in the afternoon when the curtain 
rises, Olive is discovered; she is not 
easily seen as her back is to the audience, 
and she is sitting in a large chair in the 
window C. Before Tier is a small easel, 
and she is at work on a picture. After a 
pause enter Mrs. Selby. She is a very 
neatly dressed old woman, wearing old- 
fashioned side curls, and is very agreeable 
to look upon She carries a table-cloth^ 
which she spreads on a small table well up 
L.C.] 

Mrs. S. 

How is the picture getting on, Miss Olive ? 

Olive. 

[Without turning,'] Badly. [Sits on arm of settee 
R. Mrs. S. spreads the clotK\ Is it nearly six % 

85 
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Mrs. S. 

It wants fifteen minutes to. \GroBsinrj R.O. between 
Olive and eaad. She pnU on her spectacles with great 
deliberation. She wears them low on her nose, and has 
to throw her head back to look at the picture.] Well, I 
think it's beautiful. 

Olive. 
[Sh^ortlyJ] It's horrid. 

Mrs. S. 

Indeed, Miss Olive, it reminds me of your poor 
dear father's pictures — the same colouring, so to 
speak. 

Olive 

[^we.] Oh, Mrs. Selbv, how dare you say such a 
thing ? Father was a great painter, and I m a con- 
temptible little failure. 

Mrs S. 
Well, I like it, Miss Olive ; but then I'm no judge. 

Olive. 

[Moving back to R. and looking at picture.'] It's a 
beastly picture. 

[Crosses to easel ; begins to paint ii out 
wrathfully. 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, Miss Olive I 

Olive. 

[Continuing the work of destruction,'] Beastly- 
beastly. 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, Miss OHve 1 
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Olivk 

Beastly, perfectly beastly — ^there ! 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, Miss Olive I A whole day's work I 

Oliyb. 

\Half to lierself — going to sofa R. and «/.] I 
couldn't have let him see it 

Mrs. S. 
Who, dearie? 

OlilVB. 

[Rise and crosses to ea^eZ.] The greatest critic in 
the world. 

mb8. a 

Is he coming to tea ? 

Olivk, 
He ia 

[She is putting her easel avoay B. and tidy* 
ing up generally, 

Mrs. S. 

It's as well I made some fresh tea-cakes this 
morning. 

Olive. 

[Ptds painty ^c, away up R.O.] He graciously 
condescended to approve of your tea-cakes last 
ApriL 

[Puts paint table away up R. Mrs. S. 
helps her. 

Mrs. S. 
Oh, it's Mr. Trower. 
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Olive. 

\T'hxmghifully!\ I don't think I'll have you call 
him Mr. Trower — [Mrs. S. untying her apron] — it's 
not awesome enough. There are so many Misters in 
the world, and only one Great Man. Ah ! — [pleased 
with the thought^ — that's it. We shall speak of him 
as the Great Man I For instance you will come to 
me and say : ** I passed the Great Man in the village, 
Miss Olive, and he gave me a beautiful smile." Or, 
" I'm so glad the Great Man liked my tea-cakes, 
Miss Olive ; it was very kind and thoughtful of 
him." [She laughs merrily,'] Will you remember ? 

Mrs. S. 

Indeed I will, Miss Olive. 

[She takes some flowers from up 0. to place 
on the tea-table. 

[Olive arranges cushion on sofa R. 

Olive. 

No — no. [Takes them from her — crosses to table 
C] I'll do that. You shall do all the rest. 

[Below table. 

Mrs. S. 

Very well, dearie. 

[Exit Mrs. Selby, L. 

[Olive arranges flowers on the tea-table. 
She hums an air; once she goes to a 
window to see if her lover is coming, 
Mrs. S. returns, carrying the tea-tray ; 
begins to lay the tea. 
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Olive. 

\Ib arranging flovjers in a vase which she has got 
from L. table, Svddenly she goes up C. and listens.! 
Listen! There's a carriage stopping. He's cornel 

STo herself,^ I knew he'd keep his promise. [AUmdJl 
'U just tidy my hair. 

[Coming down 0. and over to door L. 

Mrs. S. 
But, dearie, it's beautiful. [Moving down 0. 

Olive. 

Only one hairpin more. Now, will you open the 
door — or shall Jane ? I think you must — ^you look 
so sweet. Jane's good, but plain. 

[Olive Imstles off quickly by door down L. 
Mrs. S. smooths her apron and. gives one 
little look in the glass to see thai her 
side curls are straight. TTie good lady 
is gentltj excited and her fa^ is wreafhed 
in smiles. There is a knock at the door. 
Maa S. opens it 

Mrs. S. 

Gome in, sir. [Lady Margaret and Miss Prescott 
are at the door — pause. ^ I — I beg your pardon, 
ladies. 

Lady M. 

Is Miss Lawrence at home ? 

Mrs. S. 

Yes, ma'am ; won't you come in ? 

[Lady M. and Miss P. enter. Mrs. S 
closes door after them and crosses 0. 
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Ladt M. 

Will you tell Miss Lawrence that Miss Frescott 
and Lady Margaret Staines have called to see her ? 

Mbs. S. 

Miss Olive will be here in a moment, my lady. 
She's just gone to smooth her hair. I'll bring the 
tea in. 

[Takes the basket of flowers from 0. and 
goes off L. Exit Mbs. Selby, L.TJ.E. 

Lady M. 

[Looking around the room and then at tJie tea-tahleJ] 
Two cups, you see I One for Jim, of course. How 
touching ! 

Miss P. 

[Doum B.O.] The extra one may be for the local 
curate. 

Lady M. 
We shall see. 

Miss P. 

I hope you will remember you promised me to 
behave nicely to this little girl, otherwise I shouldn't 
have come. 

Lady M. 

I've promised myself to learn the truth. 

[Crosses Miss P. to RO. 
[Olive enters quickly with a glad look, 

Olivb. 
Well? 

[Hien site sees the ladies and stops short. 
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Miss P. 

\To Olive.] How do you do, Miss Lawrence? 
Lady Margaret and I thought we'd call to see you 
as we were passing. 

Lady M. 

[Boioing.] Good evening. 

[Go to Tier C, shake "hands and return 
again to KG. 

Olive. 

Good evening. I'm very pleased. 

[Return to L.O. 
Miss P. 

[0.] WeVe heard so much from Lady Warristor 
of your pretty cottage. [Going uj) 0. a little.^ It 
is pretty, isn't it, Margaret ? 

Lady M, 
Very, 

Miss P. 

Such charming taste. 

Olive. 

The taste was my father's, you know. He was 
an artist. 

Miss P. 

One can see that at a glance. 

Olive. 

I often think that his spirit still lives here, and 
that is why I am never lonely. 

[Enter Mrs. S. with tea and tea-cakes^ ^c. 
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Olive. 

\Going to chair L. of table!] Won't you mt down 
ana have some tea ? 

Lady M. 

[Sitting R.] No tea, thanks. 

[Olive ichispers to Mbs. S., wTio goes and 
gets another cup ovi of cabinet up L, 

Miss P. 

[Aside to her."] Don't be so beastly ungracious. 
[ilZow/i.J I'll have some tea, if you please. I'm just 
dying for a cup. 

[She goes to Olive, who sits at tea-table 
and officiates, Mrs. S. brings cup dmon 
and puts it on table R. of Olive, she then 
goes over to fire and brings kettle from 
the hob. 

Lady M. 
No, thanks. 

Olive. 

Sugar, Miss Prescott? 

Miss P. 

No sugar, thanks— [>StY« L. of table] — and may I 
take one of those delicious-looking cakes ? 

[Mrs. S. moves around to R. of Olive with 
kettle, 

Olive. 

Do. They are Mrs. Selby's pride. 

[Sits at back of table, 
[Miss P. takes a cake an't eats heartily^ 
also takes her tea, Mrs. S. pours water 
into teapot^ and then goes off up L« 
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Miss P. 
They're too nice. Margaret, you're a fool. 

Lady M. 

I'm afraid we're in the way. You were expecting 
some one, Miss Lawrence ? 

Olive. 
Why do you think that, Lady Margaret? 

Lady M. 

It was very rude of me to notice, no doubt, but 
there were two cups. 

Miss P. 
Extremely rude. 

Olive. 

Not at all. [Slight pa^^se.] Mr. Trower said he 
might call. But — but I wasn't sure — anyway I'm 
glad some one has come to appreciate Mrs. Selby's 
cakes. 

Miss P. 

You're a dear child, and I shall have another. 

[Takes one. 
Lady M. 

Strange I I thought it might be Mr. Trower, 

Miss P. 

Hasn't it been a perfect day. Miss Lawrence? 
Have you been out much ? 
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Olive. 
No, IVe been trying to work all day* 

Miss F, t 

You paint, perhaps? 

Olivb. 
Very badly. 

Lady M. 

YouVe known Mr. Trower a long time, haven't 
you? 

Olivb. 

Only a few months. 

Miss P, 

The artistic impulse is often hereditary. I'm sure 
you paint better than you say. 

Olivb. 
I wish I could think so. 

Lady M. 

I think Mr. Trower might have told us he was 
coming, and given us an opportunity of 

Miss P. 

[Interrupting. 1 We've made the opportunity for 
ourselves I'd like to see some of your work, Miss 
Lawrence, when I come again. Will you let me ? 

Olivb. 
Of course I will. You are very kind. 
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Ladt M. 

I suppose you find living in this out of the way 
place a little dull. 

Olive. 

Oh no, it's very nice. 

Lady M. 
But there can't be many pleasant people to know. 

Olive. 
There are some. 

Lady M. 

It must have been quite exciting when Mr. Trower 
was staying in the village. 

Olive. 
It was very pleasant. 

Lady M. 

Quite a new experience ? 

[Miss P. ^uts cup on table* 

Olive. 
Will you have some more tea, Miss Prescottt 

Miss P, 
No, thank you, dear. 

Lady M. 
Quite a new experience ? 

Oltvb. 
In what way. Lady Margaret I 
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Ladt M. 

Well, you must suffer from a dearth of men down 
here. 

Olivb. 

I don't think IVe noticed it. 

Lady M. 

Anyway, the advent of so — so amiable a person 
must have been a godsend. 

Olive. 
Mr. Trower is always very agreeable. 

Lady M. 

He is very popular in London, so one can under- 
stand his being at least equally successful here. 

Olive. 
I suppose so. \Emharra8Bed ^ause^ 

Lady M. 

Did he come to see you often ? But perhaps you 
think the question rude ? 

Olive. 
Do you think it rude. Lady Margaret? 

Miss F. 
I do. \SlighJt patise. 

Lady M. 

It isn't intended to be. You see, we are Mr, 
Trower's most intimate friends, and are naturally 
very interested in his doings. 
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Miss P. 

[7b Olive.] You will understand, my dear, that 
Lady Margaret is speaking for herself. I haven't 
the least interest in Mr. Trower's movements. 

Lady M. 

\BjeBerdfvlly to Miss P.] Thank you, dear, you are 
always so tactful and helpful. You needn't trouble 
to answer my question, Miss Lawrence, if it em- 
barrasses you* 

Olive. 

Why should it. Lady Margaret? 

Lady M. 
I'm sure I don't know. 

Olive. 

It — it doesn't. \Slight pause.'] Mr. Trower was 
kind enough to call sometimea 

Lady M. 
And, of course, you met him out? 

Olive. 
Yes — sometimes. 

Lady M. 

Don't you think he talks very well? 

Olive. 
Very well. 

Lady M, 
And reads ? 

Olive. 
Beads? 
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Lady M. 
Poetry. 

Olive. 
Oh, yes ! 

Lady M. 

Are you fond of poetry ? 

Olivb. 
Very. 

[Lady Margaret me» arid wdUcs up K.O. 
to conceal her emotion. She is clenching 
and opening her hands, Olive remains 
still looking straight in front of her. 
Miss P looks from one to the other 
ansciotisly — patise — Miss Presoott rises 
and moves up to Margaret up 0. 

Miss P. 
I really think we must go now, Margaret. 

Lady M. 

[Recovered,] In a minute. Oh, what a charming 
edition of Keats. 

[She takes up a hook which is lying on a 

chair in the windmo. 
[Olive's lips tighten^ hut she does not look 

round. 

Miss P. 

Do let me see it. 

[Lady M. opens the hook at the fly-leaf ^ 
reads what is there, and her face darkens. 
She hands the hook to Miss P., who is 
on Tier L. 
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Miss P. 

\Reading in a low voice,'] "To Olive from Jim." 
Well — that proves nothing. 

[Hands the hook hack and crosses down R. 

Lady M. 

It suggests everything. [She thrcnos the hook aside 
and comes dmvn to Olive, O.J Mr. Trower gave you 
that book ? 

Olive. 

Yes. [Bises and offers her chair to Lady M, Slight 
pause.] Won't you sit down again, Lady Margaret ? 

Lady M. 
No. 

Olive. 

[Moves down to L. corner of table.] I*m sorry. I'm 
afraid you are displeased. 

Lady M. 

Probably your favourite poem of Keats is the 
" Ode to the Nightingale " 2 

Olive. 
Yes. 

Lady M. 

Because it is Mr. Trower's ? 

Olive. 
Because I think it the best. 

Lady M. 
I was rude enough to look at the inscription in 
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that book. I seem to be committed to rudeness to- 
day. 

Olivb. 

I'm sure you wouldn't intentionally be rude. Lady 
Margaret; 

[Lady M. ii taken aback; Miss P. leans 
on back of R. so/a. 

Miss P. 

[Coming down L.] I ask you, Margaret, to exer- 
cise some self-control. [Pause, 
[Ladt M. walks a little way B. and hack. 

Lady M. 

[More gently.] I don't wish to be horrid. It isn't 
like me. I think you'll acknowledge that, Molly. 

Miss P. 

Of course I do, dear. I assure you. Miss Lawrence, 
Lady Margaret is the best-natured creature in the 
world. Come, Margaret, we really must go. 

Lady M. 

I think it my duty first to tell Miss Lawrence, 
who doesn't know the world as we do, that for a 
man like Mr. Trower to inscribe a book to her in 
that way, isn't — isn't right. [Pause,] It isn't done 
except among very intimate friends, who are accus- 
tomed to address each other by their Christian 
names. [Aiokward pause. Impatiently.] Molly, 
you know it isn't. 

Miss P. 

Certainly, my dear ; but it seems to me that 
Mr. Trower is the proper person to address on the 
subject. [Olive is standing with her head bowed. 
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Lady M. 

[Tentatively,'] Of course if Miss Lawrence is 
accustomed to address Mr. Trower by his Christian 
name — [Pause — receiving no reply she proceeds] — if 
they have reached that degree of intimacy — [Pause 
— moves a little towards Olive.] I think you might 
answer my question, Miss Lawrence. 

Olive. 

[Raising her head,] What question, Lady Mar- 
garet ? 

, Lady M. 

Do you and Mr. Trower address each other as- 



as Jim — and Olive ? That is your name, I think ? 

[Molly inoves down B. a little, 

Olivb. 

I would always wish to address Mr. Trower in 
any way that he prefers. 

Lady M. 

[Angrily.] That is only a long way of saying yes. 

[Going up 0. Pause, 

Miss P. 

[With sudden determination crosses L.C. and shakes 
hands with her.] Good afternoon, dear Miss Law- 
rence. Thank you so much. IVe enjoyed my tea 
enormously. V\\ come and see you next time I'm 
at Blair House. Of course you may stay if you like, 
Margaret, but my own feeling is [Going up 0. 

Lady M. 
[Interrupting — stopping her 0.] Stay with me only 
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Olitx. 

There is nothing to say. 

Tboweb. 
\Rues^ Pity. 

Oliyi. 
Yes. Go 

Tbowes. 
Don't send me away. 

Olivb. 
You are not mine. 

Teowbr. 
Every throb of my heart is yours. 

Olive. 

[Leaning with her left hand on the hack of the couch^ 
waves her right towards the door.] Please. 

Tboweb. 
[i2t8e8.] I dare not leave you alona 

Olive. 
The spirit of my father lives here. He loved me. 

Tboweb. 
I may come again ? 
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Olivb. 
Never 1 

Trower. 

But I would watch over you, 

Olive. 
[BiUerlj/.'] I know the way of the world now. 

Trower. 
Olive I [Olive moves towards him.] Have mercy I 

Olive. 

[Raising hfir handJ] Stop ! [She raises herself to 
her full height^ You — you compromise me ! 

[Very slowly Trower goes R. and exits, 

shutting door after him. Olive stands 

rigid for a moment, then stretcJtes out 

her hands as if i<he cannot see, and walks 

two paces, Trower slowly passes the 

window. 

[K.C, in a whisper] Father — you can hear me, 

can't you ? [A little louder.] I didn't know, dear — 

I didn't know. 

[She gropes her way to the wall up C. a?id 
slides down, her back to the audience. 
She lies prone. Suddenly she bursts 
into sobs. A pause. 

Curtain. 

END OF AOT m 



ACT IV 

BcfEKR—Same as Act I. It is abotd five in the 

aftemoftn. 

\0n curtain rising there is a pause. Then 
the main door opens and TiowER enters. 
He is dressed /(/r the afternoon, and still 
wears his hai and gloves, Jaevis foU 
lows him into th£ room. Trower, though 
as carefully groomed as always, looks 
pale and ill. Tboweb hands Jabvis 
his hat. 

Teower. 

Any one here ? 

[Begins to take gloves off, L.O, 

Jarvis. 

[Cross C] Mr. Harris, the election agent, and two 
other gentlemen, sir. 

Trower. 
In the library ? 

Jarvis. 
Yes, sir. 

Trower. 
You'll have some tea sent in there. 

X24 
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Jarvis. 

Yes, sir. [Trower hands gloves to Jarvis.] Are 
you at borne, sir ? 

Trower. 

To any of my friends, yes. And I wish to know 
immediately when Miss Prescott calls. Mr. Harris 
won't detain me long. Any letters ? 

Jarvis. 
Several, sir. 

[Trower goes to his desk, R., and eagerly 
turns letters over. He selects the largest 
envelope^ glances at the handwriting, 
hesitates for a moment^ then opens it,. 
Jarvis watches him with a discreetly 
sympathetic expression, Trower takes 
from the envelope several unopened letters 
he has aent to Olive. They drop from 
his fingers on to the desk, 

Trower. 

My letters — ^unopened I [He looks up and meets 
Jarvis's eyes. Harshly,] What the devil are you 
staring at, Jarvis ? How dare you I 

Jarvis. 

[Very cut up,] I beg your pardon, sir — I forgot 
myself. [Hf. hurries to the door, L.] I bad no 
thought of being impertinent. I beg your pardon, 
sir. [Exit Jarvis, L. 

[Slight pause, 
Trower. 
Jarvis ! Jarvis ! 

[Jarvis appears at door L., returns to L.O. 
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Jabvis. 
Yes, sir. 

Trowbr. 
[R.] I spoke hastily, Jarvis. I'm sorry, 

Jabvis. 
[L.O.] O sir, I beg of you 

Trower. 
You mustn't mind. I don't think I'm very well. 

Jarvis. 

IVe noticed it for some time ; and you'll forgive 
me, sir, but IVe been anxious about you, 

Trower. 

\Hadily^ It's nothing, Jarvis. You're a good 
fellow, but it's nothing. A little over-work, perhaps, 
and I don't sleep well; but I'm all right. That 
will do. 

Jarvis. 
Thank you, sir. \Exit Jarvis, L. 

Trower. 

It's nothing — nothing I \Clenche8 Ms hands.] Only 
that it's a bore to carry one's heart in one's face for 
every one to peer at. [He is struggling to master 
himself — he goes to desk,] It's nothing, my good, 
kind Jarvis, at all. 
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BiBD. 

\OuUideI\ All right, Jarvis ; you needn't bother. 

[Trower 'puta letters in his 'pockety then 
lightly h-ushea his eyes with his hand' 
kerchie/y and begins writing. 

Enter Cecil Bhud. 

BlBD. 

How are jou, Jim, old man ? 

Trower, 

[ Without turning, and affecting to imte,'\ How are 
you, Cecil ? 

Cecil. 

What they call — I'm sure I don't know why — 
rumbol 

Trower. 

[Turning with a smile,] Descriptive, I suppose, of 
elephantine health — [mes] — rhymes with Jumbo. 

[Crosses to C. 
Bird. 

That must be it. You were always a genius. 
Well, how goes it? But — [looking at Trower 
seriously] — I say, old man I 

Trower. 
Well, what the devil's the matter ? 

Bird. 

That's what I want to know. You're looking 
beastly seedy. 
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Tboweb. 

I was never better in my life, so that subject is 
closed. 

BiBD. 

\Put8 his hand on Ms sTioulder.] I am sorry I 
spoke, but I am purely sympathetic — [stroking his 
hat^ — and as I haven't come on the borrow, I may 
be permitted to say I'm very fond of you. [Turning 
away.] YouVe been very good to me. 

Tboweb. 
Rot! 

BiBD. 

The best in the world. 

Tboweb. 

You will oblige me, Cecil, by not making those 
stupid remarks. [Grosses to loriting-table and sits.] I 
happen to be a sort of murderer, so please shut up. 
Now, I can only give you two minutes. No less a 
person than the Conservative agent of Farlington is 
waiting in the library. 

Bird. 

How dull ! But that reminds me to congratulate 
you. Political rumour points to an important Under- 
Secretaryship for our Jim. The cry is, " Forward, 
James I *' 

Tboweb. 

[Laughing.] That's about it. 

BiBD. 

Well, I'm glad, because you like it. To borrow 
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the language of a racing friend of mine, '''Ave a 
go, Squire 1 " 

Trowbr. 

All I ask for, my dear Cecil, is plenty of work. 
Now I must really send you away. 

BiBD. 

[Amazed.'] But is that all you sent for me for? 

Troweb. 
Sent for you ? 

Bird. 

Yes ; I had your note. 

Troweb. 

[Rises, crosses C] Oh yes, of course ; I beg your 
pardon, I'm losing my memory. [Comes to Bird, 0., 
and speaks seriotisly. Bird is sitting ; sits near him, 
C] What are you doing with yourself 2 

Bird. 
[Innocently,] Nothing, dear old boy, 

Trowbr. 
Can it last? 

Bird. 

[In the same tone,] No, dear old boy. 

Troweb. 
Any plans ? 

Bird. 
None, dear old boy. 

Troweb. 
Bridge ? 
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BiBD. 

I suppose you are right. You generally are. 

Teower. 

Not at all ; but your constant sneer at new people 
always bores me. Take Koppinger, for instance — a 
splendid chap. He's roughed it, which you have 
never done ; made sacrifices, which you have never 
done ; used his brains, which you have never done ; 
and has won a fortune. Now he looks for some of 
the refinements which you were born to but have 
never deserved. He wants to surround himself and 
family with some of the graces of life. *Pon my 
word, I see nothing unworthy in that. 

Bird. 
What you call laudable ambition. 

Tbowbr. 

Exactly. Well, I want you to go and have a chat 
with Koppinger. 

BnuD. 

What does dear old Kop want with me % 

Tboweb. 
Secretary. 

Bird. 

I can scarcely address an envelope. 

Teowee. 

If that were true it wouldn't matter. You know 
very well what you can do for him. Put him into 
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the right Clubs — see that he meets the right people 
— show him round. 

BiBD. 

\Cold}y^ What you call run him, 

Trower. 

That sort of thing — social guidance. You'll be 
able to teach him that indispensable accomplishment, 
Bridge. 

Bird. 

[Suddenly beaming,'] Bridge ! It's been the dream 
of my life to teach a millionaire that noble game. 

Teower, 
Then you know something about horses. 

Bird. 
Don^t I ! 

Trower. 

Much less than you think, but sufficient for the 
purpose. Koppinger wants his own racing-stable. 

Bird. 

[Breathless with joy at the prospect^ rises.] A 
racing-stable I It's too splendid 1 

Trower. 
[Dryly,] I thought you would say so. 

Bird. 

[Crossing to R.] Another dream of my life I Will 
I run dear old Kop? He who lives shall see. [Walks 
the stage] Kop's going to be a — success. He's 
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going to roll home. Wait till you see me what you 
call bring old Kop past the bushes. 

Trower. 

That's all right ; you had better go and see him 
now. 207 Belgrave Square. 

Bird. 

I will. You are too splendid, Jim. A million 
thanks ! 

\Shxik£8 his hand. He takes his hat and 
stick, 

Jarvis. 

[Appears at door and announces^ Miss Prescott I 

Enter Miss Prescott. 

Bird. 

[Shaking her handJ\ How do you do — [crossing 
her to L.] — you dear thing? I'm in a irightfiU 
hurry, but I'll give you a good tip. Have a bit 
on old Kop ! [Exit L. 

Miss P. 
Well, I ask you — Has Cecil gone mad ? 

Trower. 

[C] Bother Cecil I You have something to propose. 
Say you have. [Takes her hxmds. 

Miss P. 
[L.C.] Perhaps I have. 

Trower. 
Will you be a perfect angel — that is, be yourself, 
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and wait ten minutes for me? There are three 
useful but boring men waiting for me in the library. 

Miss P. 
All right ! Be off with you 1 

Tbowek. 

You won't mind being alone ? 

\Qoing to desk and gathering up same 
papers. 

Miss F. 

Fm not likely to be alone long. Beggie knew I 
was coming, and he's taken to following me about 
like an old Newfoundland dog. 

Troweb. 

Beggie is a golden creature, but I must have you 
to myself. [Going up 0.] 

Miss P. 

Don't worry. I'll get rid of him. [Eodt Trowbr, 0. 
[Listening to the slam of the front door.] There he is, 
of course 1 Absurd person. 

[Looks in tJie glass at desk. 

Enter Jasyib, 

Jabyis. 
Lord Beginald Dugdale I 

Enter Lord Begikald. 

[Exit jABYia 

M1S8 P. 

[Affecting surprise.] You, Beggie I 
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Lord K. 
\Affecting 9urj^sel\ You, dear friend 1 

Miss P. 
How pleasant I 

Lord R. 

Delightful ! \They shake Tiandsj C, puis down his 
hat and sits L. on sofa R.] Where's Jim ? 

Miss P. 

He's engaged. And when he's disengaged, hell 
be engaged with me. 

Lord R. 
Then I'm to go ? 

Miss P. 

No, no, no I Sit still and talk to me in the mean- 
time. 

[Pause, Suddenly begins to laugh 

Lord R. 
[Loohing up surprised,'] You are amused. 

Miss P. 
Yes. Don't you think we're a very funny pair? 

Lord R. 
Are we? 

Miss P. 

Yes ; we meet on an average about ten times a 
week, and yet we are always so very surprised. 

Lord R. 

I suppose that is so, though it has never struck 
me before, I'm a very dull person. 
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Miss P. 

I sometimes think we must have fallen into a habit 
of following each other. 

Lord E. 

No ; it's my fault, dear friend. It has never sug- 
gested itself to me before, but I see it now. I do 
follow you ; I do blunder into places because I know 
you are there. It isn't quite cricket, I suppose. 
I'm sorry. 

Miss F. 

Oh, Reggie, don't say that. 

Lord B. 
I know I'm a frightful bora 

Miss P. 

You are the only person who would dare to say 
so before me. 

Lord R. 

I'll try to explain. Of course I've heaps of friends, 
and I hope I'm grateful, but loneliness seems to 
pursue me like a shadow. I sometimes feel, even in 
a crowd, that I am the only human being in the 
world. 

Miss P. 
Extraordinary ! 

Lord E. 

I never feel it when I am with you, dear friend. 

Miss P. 
Well, I ask you 
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LOBD E. 

When I am with you I am perfectly happy sitting 
quite still without uttering a word. 

Miss P. 
You often do, Reggie. 

LOBD B. 
I've confessed to heing a hora. 

Miss P. 

Tou are just the dearest old thing in the world. 
There! 

Lord B. 

You are too good. 

Miss P. 

Beggie — \lo6king dotmi] — why don't you — [Patiae. 

Lord B. 
Why don't I what ? 

Miss P. 

[Abruptly.'] Nothing ! [Eises and goes up 0. Long 
pause, as she shakes her fist at him — aside.] Why 
doesn't he ? [^Zot^.] Perfectly happy, Beggie, sitting 
quite still. 

Lord B. 

Perfectly. [Pause. 

Miss P. 

Without uttering a word. 

[Goes right up to hack^ 0. 
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Lord E. 

Yes. \Tuming on couch.] Of course, 1 must be 
able to see you. 

Miss P. 

Oh, seeing me is part of the cure, is it ? 

[Coming dourn to back of cotich. 

Lord B. 
And hearing yx)ur voice. 

Miss P. 

[Leaning over the bank of sofa L., and looking at 
him,] Then you — you must really like me a little ? 

Lord K. 

[Embarrassed.] Well, yes. [Turns to her.] Don't 
think me rude, but more than a little ^ 

Miss P. 
How much, for instance ? 

Lord R. 

[Turning aicay from her.] It would be impertinent 
of me to tell you. You would think so. 

Miss P. 

[Crossing 0.] For heaven's sake, Reggie, don't 
think I'm so touchy as all that. 

Lord R. 

How much? [Follows her to C] Well, more than 
— more than I can say. 
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Miss P. 
Then why don't you 

Lord R. 

What, dear friend ? 

Miss P. 

Nothing ! \Lookinq at him,] " Eyes have they and 
they will not see ; ears have they and they will not 
hear." 

Lord R. 
To whom are you alluding ? 

Miss P. 
To you for one. 

Lord B. 

I am a fool, am I not ? 

Miss P. 

Yes You profess to like me more than you can 
say — you follow me about everywhere — and yet — 
[She abruptly breaks off] — Reggie, I must ask you 
not to follow me about any more. People will begin 
to talk. Perhaps they are talking already. They 
will think you — ^you care very much. 

Lord R. 
[Earnestly — taking her hand.] I do, dear friend. 

Miss P. 

[A happy smile coming into her facBy which is turned 
away from him,] Well — [pause — she is disappointed] 
— you had better go now, Reggie. I can't stand 
any more. [Going R. a little,] I have one of my 
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nervous attacks coming on. Tou may think it's 
temper — ^but — it's not. It's simply nerves. Heaven 
knows that I've given you more encouragement than 
a really modest woman should. [Moving to R. of 
desk,] You had better go away. 

Lord R. 

[WJuf has come nparer.] You are so immeasurably 
above me. I wouldn't dare. 

Miss P. 

[Still impatiently,] Tell me then quickly, before 
you go, what you wouldn't dare. 

Lord R. 

I mean I haven't the courage to ask you to be 
my wife. 

Miss P. 

If you will find the courage to ask, I shall never 
find the courage to refuse. 

[Moves down below R.O. table. 

Lord R. 

Molly, is it possible 

[Going to Tier R.O. He slowly kisses her. 

Miss P. 

[Disengages her self y wiping her eyes,] Forgive me, 
but I have always loved you, Reggie, and I have 
never been kissed by a man before — except pecks, 
which don't count. 

Enter Trower, 0., eomss down 0. 

Trower. 
Now I'm free. Ah, Reggie, how are you? [They 
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shake hands. Looks from one to the ot/ier,'] You two 
haven't been quarrelling, have jou ? 

Miss P. 

Quarrelling I [Regoie picks up his hat and stick 
from so/a L.] Reggie and 1 ? Well, I ask you I 

[Crosses to Reggie. 
Tboweb. 

[0.] Forgive me, but I thought you looked upset. 

Miss P. 
[L.O.] Shall I tell him, Reggie? 

Lord R. 

[Hastily going up to L.] When I'm gone ; I'm 
frightfully shy. Good-bye, Jim. I'll call to-morrow. 

[Exit Reggie, L. 
Tboweb. 
Good-bye, Reggie. [Turns, 

Miss P. 
The dear ! [Looking after him. 

Tboweb. 
[R.O. Going eagerly to Miss P.] Well ? 

Miss P. 
Well? 

Tboweb. 

You have something to tell me. 

Miss P. 
Do you mean about myself or about you ? 
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Trowbr. 

Forgive me ; I'm brutally selfish, but I can only 
think of one thing. 

Miss P. 

Poor old Jim ! \Sit8 on couch L.] I want to 
know, first of all, what youVe done since I saw you. 
You were going down there. 

Trowbr. 
[Sits by Tier on couch L.] I wentb 

Miss P. 
Well? 

Trowbr, 
Twice. 

Miss P. 

[Slight pause^ You saw her? 

Trowb& 
Nol 

[Says this slowly^ with a ring of unvMer^ 
able grief in his voice. 

Miss P. 
[Laying her hand sympathetically on his,] Tell me. 

Trowbr. 

Mra Selby answered the door. Miss Olive 
couldn't see me then or at any time, she said. She 
was quite well, but ha^ locked herself in her room. 
The blinds were down. 

Miss P. 
And what did you do ? 
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Trowbr. 

What could I do but come away, baffled, humili- 
ated, lower in my own sight than the lowest dog I 
met in the village. 

Miss P. 
What else ? 

Trowbr. 

I have written, of course, many time& 

Miss F. 
Without reply ? 

Trowbr. 

[Bitterly.] Oh no — I had a reply to-day. 

[Takes the returned letters from his pocket 
and shows them to her, 

[They bend over them for a moment in 
silence. Suddenly Trowbr bends down 
and covers his face with his hands. 
Miss P. very softly rests her hand on 
his head. Trowbr rises and walks up 
to desk R. He lays the letters down 
and stands for a few moments with his 
back to Miss P. and the attdience. 
Having controlled himself he turns and 
comes doion a little. 

[Molly rises and crosses 0. to him. 

Forgive me, Molly. I'm afraid I*m an awful ass ; 
but it's a terrible thing when the love that is break- 
ing your heart is outraged in •that sort of way. 

[Points to the letters. 
Miss P. 

[Speaking very earnestly and with growing enthusi- 
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flwwi.] You suffer, but suffering is good for love. 
"C] You are humiliated, but humiliation is good for 
ove. You wait, you fear, you dare not hope. Your 
proud, indifferent heart is caught and melted and 
humbled to the dust. You are capable even of 
tears— all that is good for love 



I 



Tbowbr. 
Molly, what has come over you ? 

Miss P. 

[TFtYA an indeiicribable eloquence of rjesfure.] I ask 
you I Have you anything more to tell me ? 

[Sits so/a L. 
Trowbr. 

[C] Nothing. My resources are exhausted. I'm 
waiting for you. Really, it*s a little absurd. This 
child — this little country girl — not even particularly 
pretty — do you think her pretty ? 

Miss P. 
Oh, yes. 

Tboweb. 

Well, but a ridiculous person all the same, occupy- 
ing but a small amount of space — [he u talking 
dreamily and half to hiinself] — very shy and retiring — 
rather prone to silence, but with a voice that lingers 
in one's hearing, and eyes, too, that speak — some- 
times — and a smile, swift and sudden as a sunbeam. 
[His voice has been low and caressing. There is a 
slight pause; suddenly he strikes himself sharjtly on the 
In-east as if waking himself from a day-dream. He 
turns to Miss P., who has been watching and listening 
to him unth a sympathetic smileA You wei'e saying, 
Molly 

K 
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Miss P. 
Nothing at the moment. 

Tboweb. 
You promised to help me. 

Miss P. 
IVe begun. 

Tboweb. 

What have you done ? 

Miss P. 
What does a woman generally do in an emergency I 

Tboweb. 

[Brings chair from R. desk to 0. and sits.] I don't 
know. Consults her bosom friend, perhaps. 

Miss P. 
No. 

Troweb. 

Buys a new hat, perhaps. 

Miss P. 
No. 

Tboweb. 

Goes to her favourite palmist, perhaps. 

Miss P. 
No. 

Trower. 

My imagination is exhausted. What does she dot 
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Miss P. 
She invents a lie suitable to the occasion. 

Trowbb. 
Good women? 

Miss P. 
The best I 

Trowbr. 

[With a faint smile,] Shocking I 

Miss P. 

My lie came to me this morning while I was 
having my early tea. I thought it a beauty. 

Trower. 

Do give me an opportunity of sharing your ad- 
miration. 

Miss P. 

I think I can recall the very words. " Mr. Trower 
very dangerously ill. He repeats your name con- 
stantly. I think you should come. I shall be 
there." 

Trower. 

[Slowly,] You wrote that to Olive ? 

Miss P. 
I thought it wiser to telegraph it. 

Trower. 
You telegraphed that to Olive ? 

Miss P. 
[Eises, crosses C] I telegraphed those words to Olive 
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Lawrence at a quarter to ten this morning. I 
wouldn't even trust my maid to do it. 

Trower. 
But I'm not dangerously ill. 

Miss F. 

In body you're not — that's where the lie comes 
in. In mind you are — that's where the artfulness 
comes in. 

Troweb. 
She won't come. 

Miss P. 

She will if she loves you. 

Trower. 

If she comes — which she won't — how am I to ex- 
plain the — the well-intentioned misrepresentation ? 

Miss P. 

\lngenwymly\y\3i\> it down to me, of course. And, 
Jim, be firm. Kemember that all nice women like 
the man to be the master. You built yourself up in 
this girl's heart as something strong, to be leaned 
upon. Then you destroyed the edifice and left her 
struggling in the dark. You must rebuild it, my 
dear Jim. 

Trower. 

I would try — I would risk it — if she would only 
come. 

Miss P. 

I'll bet you a box of gloves she does. 
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Trower. 
Done ! If she comes, when do you think ? 

Miss P. 

I thought of that — [going down L.] — and consulted 
the ABC. She will have had my wire about twelve, 
taken the first train, which is due at Faddington at 
65. You may expect her within half-an-houi*. 

[Goes to window L. 
Trower. 

[Walks stage restlessly.^ She won't come. 

Miss P. 
She will. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Jaryis. 
Lady Margaret Staines. 

Enter Lady Margaret. 

Ladt M. 

How do you do, dear? 

[To Molly, who is up L. She and 
Molly kiss. 

Miss P. 
Jarvis ! 

[Goes to door and talks aside to Jabyis. 
Margaret and Jim advance to each 
other and shake hands. 
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Lady M. 

I'm afraid I'm a late visitor, Jim, but I'm going 
abroad to-morrow ; I thought I'd call. 

[Jarvis exits L. 
[Tbowbb starts slightly. Every one is 

uncomfortable. Pause. 
[Tbowbb moves restlessly about. 

Trowbr. 

Of course, I ought to have called, Margaret; 

but I 

Lady M. 

Of course you ought not, Jim. Under the circum- 
stances I can on]y see my most intimate friends. 
One must observe the proprieties, which I thank 
you for pointing out to me at Blair House. 

Trowbr. 
I am sure I didn't mean it unkindly. 

Lady M. 

[Quickly,] 1 know you didn't. You were most 
kind I'm only sorry that I'm so ridiculously im- 
pulsive. Do you think I outrage etiquette in coming 
here to-day to say good-bye? 

Miss P. 
Nonsense ; of course not. 

Lady M. 

By the way, I must get out of the way of saying 
Jim. The world is so censorious. And yet I can't 
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well say Mr. Trower. It would sound so common. 
What about James ? 

\Sh& says this perfectly seriously. Sits 
on sofa by Molly. 

[Trower looks at her seriotislyj bid Tie 
suddenly begins to lauffh nervously. 
Then the humour of the thing strikes 
the others, and they begin to lau/h. The 
laughter increases and is prolonged. 

Miss P. 
James I Well, I ask you 1 

Troweb. 

Too funny ! 

Lady M. 

[Serious again."] We were talking of my impulsive- 
ness. It really used to be dreadful. Why, on one 
occasion, when we were staying at Blair House, I 
actually— but Molly knows — I quite lost my head; 
didn't I, dear ? 

Miss P. 

I wish you wouldn't talk like that. It hurts me. 

Lady M. 

I wouldn't hurt you for worlds, dear. You don't 
know how good she's been to me. She has come to 
me every day; no woman knows how really good 
women can be until she's in trouble. I suppose you 
good people are going to Ascot. 

Miss P. 
Don't, Margaret. 
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Lady M. 
[Innocently,] Don't what, dear ? 

Miss P. 
Don't drop back into that conventional tone. 

Lady M. 
My dearl 

Miss P. 

It's perfectly horrid of you. 

Lady M. 
Don't fly at me, dear. 

Tboweb. 

May I express the earnest hope that you two won't 
quarrel ? 

Miss P. 

We won't. [Bises and crosses round L. of sofa to 
back,] I'm too happy to quarrel, even with Margaret. 
Give me a kiss, darling. [Kisses Masgabbt.] I'm 
ashamed to be so happy when you two are so sad. 
But I can't help it. I'm going to marry Heggie. 

Tboweb. 
[Pleased.] Really I 

Lady M. 

Beally I [Rises and goes to her 0.] You dear old 
thing 1 

[Kisses Tier again. 
Miss P, 

Yes ; it's quite true. When he asked me, I didn't 
know whether to laugh or cry, and ohl how my 
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heart thumped, just as if I had run up four flights 
of stairs. I know my nose turned scarlet. [Tboweb 
takes up mirror from table and holds it up for Molly 
to see herself^ And my hair! [It is tumbled,] I 
ask you to look at my hair ! I ask you, «Jim ! 
[Going up B.] I must go to your room and make 
myself possible. 

[Eant R. 

[Slight pause after Miss P.'s exit Then 

Lady M. crosses to R.O., nearer to 

Tboweb, who is B,. of B.O. table^ and 

speaks very rapidly. 

Lady M. 

[Sits at desk,] I only called to ask you not to 
bother about me ! [He is abouit to spec^,] No, don't 
speak ; don't answer me at all. I want to say what's 
in my mind before Molly comes back. So you 
mustn't be at all uneasy, or make any effort to avoid 
me. I'll manage so that we won't meet for some 
time anyway, and without people noticing it. 

Tboweb. 
My dear Margaret 

Lady M. 

It isn't in my nature to keep on loving a man 
when I know he cares for some one else. I always 
chuck when the pressiu-e comes — I have all my 
life. I might perhaps have made something of poor 
Ai thur if I had had a sti'onger nature^ and I did 
stand a good deal ; but when that Blanville person 
appeared on the scene I simply chucked — just as I 
do now, Jim — without any ill-will. [Eises and 
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crosses L.O.9 Trow^r follovnng her.'] Th^el that's 
all I had to say, except to ask yon if you do arrange 
to marry some one you will write me a line. I 
shan't mind in the least reading it in a letter when 
I'm alone; but I should very seriously object to 
reading it suddenly in a newspaper at breakfast 
before other people. That would bore me. 

Tbowbb. 

Margaret, we can't control the uncontrollable. 
Will you forgive me ? 

Lady M. 

Freely I [Takes Ms hand.] Ill tell you what 
we'll do; well exchange forgiveness, divide the 
blame, and — [mth a touch of tenderness] — ^youll be 
generous, and let me keep all the memories! 

Unter Miss P., and crosses L., and down to window. 
She glances at the others^ then discreetly goes up 
and looks out of the window. Lady M, arid 
Trower look at each other for a moment^ still 
with clasped hands. 

Lady M. 
Good-bye, Jim. [Shakes hands with him again* 

Trowbb. 
Gk>od-bye, Margaret. 

Miss P. 

[Coming doum quickly.] There is a cab driving up. 

[Moving to 0. 
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Lady M. 

I don't want a oab. [Going up towards L. door!] 
I have my carriage. 

Miss F. 

Of course, I know, dear. [Aside to Trowbr, C] 
Go in there, and leave everything to me. 

[Teowee goes up 0. 
Trowbr. 

\Up 0.] Good-bye, Margaret. 

Lady M. 
[Up L.] Good-bye, James. 

[He shakes his head at her with a smile, 
and exit C, 

Miss P. 

Margaret, it is rather awkward — it is she, Olive 
Lawrence. [Coming down to Margaret. 

Lady M. 

[First froivning, then f<hrugging her sJiofdders,] 
What a bore for me 1 Never mind ; l*m going any- 
way. Good-bye, dear; come and see me before I 
go to-morrow. [They kiss, 

[Jarvis opens the door to admit Olivb. 
Olive enters timidly ; starts hack on 
seeing Lady M. 

Lady M. 

[With an affectation of airy cheerfulness,'] Good 
afternoon. Miss Lawrence. [Crossing L.] Good- 
bye, Molly, dear. To-morrow, then 1 

[Exii Lady M. 
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Miss P. 

[ To Olive.] It was good of you to come. It was 
the right thing to do. 

\Take9 her over and seats her by tpriting-desk, 

Olivb. 
Is he — is he better ? 

Miss P. 

I'm going to see. [Ching up 0.] Wait here for 
a moment. [Smiles, and exits 0. 

[Olive, w?io appears to be rather alarmed^ 
remains perfectly still for a few moments. 
Rises, Then she lets her eyes wander 
round the room. Presently they light 
upon her own letters, which are lying 
on the writing-table, Shs goes a little 
nearer aiui looks at them with curiosity 
and mistrust. 

Enter Tboweb C, comes dovm 0. 

[Olive raises her eyes and shrinks back. 
They look at each other in silence. 

Olive. 
The telegram said you were dangerously ill. 

Trower. 
I am suffering deeply — but I am not ill- 

Olivb. 
It was an untruth. 
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TfiOWElt. 

It was the untruth of a very noble-hearted 
woman. 

Olive- 
Her untruth — and youra 

Tboweb. 

Not mine. I knew nothing of her telegram till 
a few minutes ago. 

Olivk 

I'm glad jou are not ill, and will go now. 

[ With a moceiiient towards 0. 

Tkower. 

[Quickly, '\ You were looking at those letters when 
I came in. 

Olivb. 
[In a law voiee,'\ Yes. 

Trower. 

Perhaps it occiured to you as a surprisingly brutal 
proceeding to have returned them unopened. 

Olivb. 
[Hanging her hecul a lUtle.] I might — I — [Paui$ 

TSOWEB. 

You might — J 

Olivs. 

Nothing. 
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Miss P. 

[ To Olive.] It was good of you to come. It was 
the right thing to do. 

\TakeB her over and seats her by writing-desk, 

Olivb. 
Is he — ^is he better ? 

Miss P. 

I*m going to see. [Going up 0.] Wait here for 
a moment. [Smiles, and exits 0. 

[Olive, who appears to he rather alarmed, 
remains perfectly still for a few moments. 
Rises, Then she lets her eyes wander 
round the room. Presently they light 
upon her own letters, which are lying 
on the wn'timj-table. She goes a little 
nearer and looJcs at them with curiosity 
and mistrust. 

Enter Tboweb C, comes dovm 0. 

[Olive raises her eyes and shrinks back. 
They look at each other in silence. 

Olive. 
The telegram said you were dangerously ill. 

Trowbr. 
I am suffering deeply — but I am not ill- 

Olive, 
It was an untruth. 
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Trowbii. 

Tt was the untruth of a very noble-hearted 
woman. 

Olive. 
Her untruth — and yours. 

Trower. 

Not mine. I knew nothing of her telegram till 
a few minutes ago. 

Olive, 

I'm glad you are not ill, and will go now. 

[ With a movemeTit towards 0. 

Thower. 

[Quickly,'] You were looking at those letters when 
I came in. 

Olive. 

[In a low voice,] Yes. 

Trower. 

Perhaps it occiu'red to you as a s\u*prisingly brutal 
proceeding to have returned them unopened. 

Olive. 
[Hanging her head a little,] I might — I — [PauH 

TSOWEB. 

You might — % 

Oliys. 

Nothing. 
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Tboweb. 
Olive I 

\He sinks on his knees^ catching at her 
hands. She sinks on the couch L., her 
arms round his head. 

Olivb. 
Jim — Jim — 

[Her face radiant as site bends over him. 



Slow Curtain. 
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NEW PLAYS FOR MALE CHARACTERS. 



WHAT They Did For Jenkins 

A Farce Comedy in TTiree Ads* 
By HAROLD HALE, 

AXTTHOB OF " THB BEST MAN,'* **▲ TAX OK BACHELOBS/' ETC. 

FonrteeD male characters. Scene, an easy interior, the same for all three 
acts. Costumes, modem. Plavs two hoars. A bustling and Yivacious piece, 
with parts about equally distributed as to length, but creatlv varied in charac- 
ter. Plays for all male characters of this, or, in fact, of any length, do not often 
offer, yet the demand from schools and boys' clubs is clamorous and unremitting. 
We are glad to be able to oifer in this piece so competent an answer. Jenkins, 
the hero, is boomed into prosperity in an entirely novel manner and iHth very 
humorous results. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 



CHARACTERS. 

Jbbemlah Jenkins, the lucky man, 

Ghables Oldham, President of the U, 8, Plow Cb, \ 

Philip Andbews, a bald-headed vUUun. \ 

Alfbed Saundebs, reporter of the 2f, 7. JoumeU, ' 

Thomas Taylob, reporter of the I^. 7, TimeB, 

William Elbot, editor of the Evening Daily, 

Peteb Bates, manager of the Evening Daily, 

Enoch Williams, manager of the hotel, 

Henby Richfield, a iVeu; York banker. 

James Faibbanks, manager of the department «lo^e•^ 

Ghables Fabnswobth, a lawyer, -' 

PAYSON Wilson, a stockholder, 

liABBY Langdon, useful about the hotel. 

The Detective, with a tin star. 



SYNOPSIS tx^. 

Act I. —At the hotel. The plot buds. Jenkins, the helrrv^ 
Act II. — The plot blossoms. Jenkins, the frenzied financier. 
Act III. The plot bears fruit. Exit clenkins. 



INTERVIEWING A GRANGER 

A VaudeMte Sketch in One Scene. 
By O. E. YOUNG. 

Two male characters. Scene, any old place, but preferably a country road. 
Costumes, modern and eccentric. An amusing trifle chiefly consisting of 
humorous *< back talk.*' It is well adapted for luvenile experimenters in 
*' vaudeville," being clean and wholesome. Plays fifteen minutes. - 

PRICE ^5 CENTS. 




NEW PLAYS FOR FENALE CHARACTERS. 



THE WRONG MISS MATHER 

A Comedy in One Act for Female Characters Only* 
By HELEN SHERMAN GRIFFITH, 

AUTHOB OP " THE DUMB "WAITBB," " THE SCABLET BONNET," ETC. 

Six female characters. Costumes, modem ; scenery, an easy Interior. Plays 
forty minutes or so. Another of this author's admirable series of school plays, 
especially designed to interest young girls and to fit not only their tastes but 
their histrionic powers. An original and ingenious storv, fust a bit ** rough 
house,'* but not more so than healthy and active girls will like and can man- 
age. Miss Mather, an unpopular teacher, is hazed by mistake. Gymnasium 
dresses called for, and, if desired, jornmastics may be introduced a« a specialty. 

PRICaS J5 CENTS. 



THE PINK SWAN PATTERN 

A Ttay in Troo Ads for Female Characters Only. 

By MAISIE B. WHITING. 

Ten female characters. Costumes, modem ; scenery, an easy interior, the 
same for both acts. Plays forty minutes or so. A clever little piece depicting 
the Dobson Corner Business Ladies Association in full working order, with 
astonishing and amusing results. Sobriety Boardman, an " irrepressible " 
child, is a prominent member of the cast, which gives very even opportunity to 
ail pai'ticipants. Well suited for older women and for women's clubs. 

PRICE IS CENTS. 



PENELOPE^S AFFINITY. 

<A Vtay in One cAd for Women's Clubs. 
By MARY C RUSSELL. 

Eight female characters who speak, and '* members " ad libitum. One of the 
characters is a man, and may, if desired, be played by a man, though it was in- 
teude<i to be performed and was originally presented by a lady. A pleasant 
and good-natured satire on women's clubs, telling an interesting story, and 
servJjQg to introduce songs and other specialties to almost any extent. Plays 
from twenty-five minutes up, according to the amount of material interpolated. 
Swanee River Cunarder's mysterious eUxir, that shows to every woman her true 
human alfinity, is a wondenul discovery, and while dangerous to the married 
ladies, who may have chosen unwisely, ita efficacy with the alnglet w Penelope 
will testify, is Uttle less than marvellous. 

PRICE IS CENTS. 
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THE PEACEMAKER. 

A Comedy in One Ad* 
By DERBY BROWN* 

Three male, three female characters. Costumes, modem and elegant; 
scene, an easy interior. A brisk and amusing little piece, well suited for 
amateur performance. Jack Freeman, with the best of intentions, kisses his 
\i ife's maid, believing it to be his wife, but is unable to convince that lady, who 
oversees the transaction, of the purity of his intentions. William Van Deusen, 
his friend, attempts to act as peacemaker in this crisis, with the usual disas- 
trous results, owing to circumstances beyond his control. Very ingenious and 
funny. Professional stage rights reserved. Plays about thirty-five minutes. 

PRICE 15 CENTS. 



SKETCHES* 



A CALL TO ARMS. 

ctf MUttaiy Comedietta in One Act. 
By HARRY L. NEWTON* 

One male and one female character. Scene, an exterior ; costumes, mili- 
tary and pioturesq^ue. Full of good business and striking eifects. A little 
romance of the Civil War, introducing plenty of good, healthy sentiment with- 
out mawkishness. Very sympathetic, with plenty of humorous as well as pa- 
thetic points. Bobust in tone, and swift in action. Plays twenty minntes. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



Her Second Time On Earth. 

c/1 Comedy Sketch in One c4ct* 
By HARRY L. NEWTON. 

One male and one female character. Scene, a handsome interior : costumes 
modern and pretty, with one eccentric, quick change for the lady. Properties, 
important but easy. A particularly novel idea, adroitly and humorously em- 
ployed. The lady plays two contrasted characters — one eccentric, the other 
straight. Qood diiuogue and lots of good points in lines and business. Plays 
twenty minutes or so. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



PLAYS FOR MALE CHARACTERS. 



A LITTLE TIFF. 

A Farce in One Ad* 

By NEWELL BENT. 

Four male, two female charaotera, all intended to be played by men, as in 
the original performance at tbe Fay School. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an 
easy interior. A bright and entertaining little piece, well suited for school 
performance. Edith Burton, a young woman with ideas, wants to strike out 
and do something, and to this end, against the advice of her flanc^, Teddy, 
opens an intelligence office in her drawing room. Teddy, to bring aooutr her 
cure, sends two of his farm hands to act as bogus applicants, instructing them 
to get up a "rough house," which he, arriving at tne proper time, wilfqu^l, 
thus at once ounng the lady and making himself very solid as her rescuer. 
Dusty Rhodes, a tramp, arrives on the scene and complicates this programme 
somewhat, but everything turns out all right. Extravagantly funny, and m 
sure " go." Plays half an^our. 

PRICE J5 CENTS* 



PLAYS FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS* 



SIX KLEPTOMANIACS. 

A Farce in Two Ads for Femak Charaders only* 

By EVELYN WHITING CARD* 

Ten female characters. Scene, an easy interior, the same for both acts. 
Costumes, modern and eccentric. A large number of properties are called for 
by this piece, but all are common domestic articles, easily provided. A clever 
satire on the institution known as " the rummage sale," introducing an unusu- 
ally large variety of character. Mi s. Beynolds advertises for *' kleptomaniacs/' 
in order to carry out a scheme she has formed, and finds to her horror that 
advertising undeniably pays. A brisk, easily actable piece, full of side-splitting 
situations. A great success in its original performance in Wollaston. Pia^B 
rather more than an hour. 

PRICE J5 CENTS* 



THE CLANCEY KIDS. 

A Comedy in Two Ads for Female Charaders only* 
By THACHER ROWLAND GUILD* 

Pburteen female characters, and " supers," if desired. Costumes, modern^ 
both pretty and eccentric. SoenerVf the same for both acts, represents two 
adjoining gardens, but is not difficult. This very original, amusing and sympa- 
thetic piece strongly suggests ** Mrs. Wiggs, of the Cabbage Patch," in the 
quality of its humor ana the honesty and sweetness of itspervading spirit, and 
is strongly recommended for school performance, for which puri>ose it was 
originidly written and produced. It attains a high pitch of humorous effect 
without the least loss of tone or concession to vulgarity. Plays about an hour. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 
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